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Ow1nc to St. George’s Day being this year 
also Easter Day, the Society of Antiquaries 
met on May 1, in pursuance of the statutes and 
charter of incorporation, to elect a president, 
council, and officers for the year ensuing. 
Lord Avebury (president), Mr. William Paley 
Baildon, the Rev. Edward Samuel Dewick, 
M.A., Mr. Montague Spencer Giuseppi, 
Mr. William Gowland (vice-president), Sir 
Henry Howorth (vice-president), Mr. Philip 
Norman (treasurer), Mr. William Page, Mr. 
Frederick George Hilton Price (director), 
Mr. Charles Hercules Read (secretary), and 
Sir Edward Maunde Thompson (vice presi- 
dent), eleven members from the old council, 
were rechosen of the new council ; and Lord 
Balcarres, M.P., Mr. John Willis Clark, Mr. 
Lionel Henry Cust, Viscount Dillon, Sir 
Herbert Maxwell, Mr. William Minet, Mr. 
Freeman Marius O’Donoghue, Mr. Henry 
Francis Pelham, Mr. Richard Phené Spiers, 
and Mr. John William Willis-Bund, ten of 
the other fellows of the Society, were chosen 
of the new council. 


All sostnnasten ih be glad to know that, on 
behalf of the Government, the Board of 
Works is to take over and enclose as national 
relics the ruins of the Edwardian walls, in- 
cluding the ancient Bell Tower, of Berwick- 
on-Tweed. A custodian and guide will be 
placed over these interesting remains, which 
stand without the Elizabethan walls of 
Berwick. The latter encircle the Border 
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capital, are mounted with cannon, and form 
a promenade of over a mile in length, with a 
beautiful land, river, and sea view. A photo- 
graphic view of the Bell Tower and fosse 
appeared in the ///ustrated London News of 
May 6. 


& & + 
The long-lost Customary Book of the City 
of Norwich, the oldest of the MS. books of 
the Corporation, has been discovered, and 
steps have been taken to secure its return to 
safe custody in the muniment room in the 
municipal buildings. The holder, being 
struck by its antiquity, showed it to the 
librarian of the free library, who informed 
Mr. Walter Rye of the discovery. Mr. Rye 
called in the honorary city archivist, Mr. J.C. 
Tingey, who at once identified the book and 
secured it for the city. ‘The book has long 
been missing, and it was not included in 
the last list of city documents compiled, as 
it was not expected that it would ever be 
found. It dates from the reign of Edward I., 
and is most interesting as a chapter in the 
ancient history of the capital of East Anglia. 


The decision in the Stonehenge case — 
“ Attorney-General v. Antrobus ”— was given 
too late in April for notice in our May issue. 
The Attorney-General, at the instance of the 
chairman and clerk of the Amesbury Rural 
District Council, Mr. Shaw Lefevre, Sir John 
Brunner, and Professor Flinders Petrie, 
asked the court to say that there was a right 
of way over several paths leading to the 
stones, and to order Sir-Edmund Antrobus 
to remove the fences. He also asked for 
an injunction to restrain the erection of 
further fences. 

Mr. Justice Farwell, before whom the case 
was tried, in delivering judgment held that 
no public rights of way to the stones had 
been proved. “I find,” he said, “that there 
has been a large amount of traffic to Stone- 
henge, but there has been no through traffic ; 
that is to say, people have not driven 
through Stonehenge on their way to other 
places. The defendant received the estate 
in 1899 under the will of a predecessor, who 
died in 1826, and during the seventy-three 
years that intervened the property has been 
in the possession of two successive tenants 
for life. Now, it is well settled that a public 
2c 
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way can only be created by Act of Parlia- 
ment or by dedication. But a person cannot 
dedicate more than he owns, and unless a 
way to Stonehenge was dedicated before 
1826, there has been no dedication, for until 
1899 there has been no one competent to 
dedicate. Dedication is a question of inten- 
tion, and it is almost inconceivable that a 
man in the position of the owner of the 
Amesbury estate would be guilty of such an 
act of vandalism as to dedicate a way for 
waggons and carts and all sorts of traffic 
through the midst of one of the most inter- 
esting relics of antiquity, The plan put in 
by the defendant shows that there are five 
tracks entering the circle of the stones, but 
none of them cross. The visitors were. not 
in the habit of driving across. They drove 
up to the circle, left their carriages, and, 
having attained the object of their journey, 
returned to their carriages. It is impossible 
to eliminate the stones. The whole object 
of the journey was to see the stones, and as 
there can be in the public no legal right of 
visiting and inspecting the stones, the public 
must be deemed to have had the permission 
of the owner. Such permission must obvi- 
ously be presumed to accord with the cir- 
cumstances of the case. It was a permission 
to visit the place for the sole purpose of 
inspecting the stones, and, as necessarily 
incident thereto, to drive up and drive away 
again from the circle of stones. No one 
would dream of driving across that barren 
triangle if those stones were not there. The 
permission was not simply to drive, but to 
drive for the purpose of seeing the stones. I 
hold that access to the circle was incident 
only to the permission to visit and inspect 
the stones. I also hold that the tracks to 
the stones are not thoroughfares, but lead 
only to the circle, where the public have 
no right without permission. . The action 
accordingly fails, and ought never to have 
been brought. It is plain that the increase 
of visitors compelled the defendant to pro- 
tect the stones, if they were to be preserved, 
and he has done nothing more than is neces- 
sary for such protection. I desire to give the 
plaintiffs credit for wishing to preserve the 
unique relic of a former age for the benefit 
of the public, but I fail to appreciate their 
method of attaining this. The first claim to 


dispossess the defendant of his property is 
simply extravagant, so much so that, although 
not technically abandoned, no serious argu- 
ment was directed to me in support of it. 
The plaintiffs’ claim as to rights of way, if 


’ successful, would defeat their own object, for 


there would be great risk if these tracks were 
left unfenced and heavy traffic allowed to 
pass. As Sir Norman Lockyer said, ‘ The 
real destructive agent has been man himself. 
Savages could not have played more havoc 
with the monument than the English who 
have visited it at different times for different 
purposes.’ I feel little confidence in many 
tourists. 
‘* © Aetas parentum, pejor avis, tulit 


Nos nequiores, mox daturos 
Progeniem vitiosiorem.’ 


(‘** Viler than our grandsires, sires beget 
Ourselves, yet baser, soon to curse 
The world with baser offspring yet.’) 


It is only fair to the defendant,” continued 
his lordship, ‘‘ to say that he is not acting 
capriciously, but upon expert advice, for the 
preservation of the stones.” The action was 
accordingly dismissed, with costs. 


Most antiquaries will probably welcome the 
decision, for it is highly probable that a 
decision to the contrary effect—which would 
have meant that in the very numerous places 
about the country where tourists and visitors 
are courteously allowed free and unrestricted 
passage over and through private property 
to view objects and places of antiquity or 
beauty, such permission would amount to the 
creation of a legal right of way, and would 
therefore in all probability be at once with- 
drawn— would have led in many places to a 
policy of exclusion. Still, the position is 
not entirely satisfactory; for now that Sir 
Edmund Antrobus’s property in the stones 
has been declared to be practically absolute, 
what guarantee has the public against 
possible vandalism on the part of a successor 
whose attitude towards relics of antiquity 
may be very different from that of the present 
distinguished owner of Stonehenge ? 


During May a second loan collection of 
historical portraits has been on exhibition at 
Oxford, under the auspices of the Oxford 
Historical Society. The collection this year 
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was restricted to portraits of English historical 
personages who died between 1625 and 
1714, dates which covered the period when 
Kneller, Lely, and Van Dyck flourished. 
Only one Van Dyck, however, was shown— 
the Jesus College portrait of Charles I.—and 
the genuineness of that has been doubted. 
But, as was the case with the former collec- 
tion, the personages depicted in the portraits 
shown were much more interesting than the 
art of their depicters. The exhibition was 
to close on June 1, 


A telegram from Mr. Arthur Evans reports a 
development of his excavations at Knossos 
which promises to eclipse even his own 
splendid achievement. Following up an old 
Minoan road which leads up the hill to the 
west of the palace already excavated, he has 
come upon the traces of a fresh settlement, 
dating apparently from the early Minoan Age, 
and yet in excellent preservation. A paved 
court and a spacious pillar hall have already 
been uncovered, and Mr. Evans, with a great 
hint of unknown possibilities, adds that 
‘building extends in every direction.” Mr. 
George Macmillan makes an urgent appeal 
for more funds. 


A Reuter’s telegram from Berlin, dated 
May 12, states that “in the course of exca- 
vations in the neighbourhood of Breslau 400 
graves and 150 prehistoric dwelling-places 
have been brought to light. The oldest of 
the graves contained bones dating from a 
period previous to the Bronze Age, and in 
another grave near by were found urns show- 
ing that they had contained bodies interred 
five centuries later. 

“The excavators have been able to trace 
the site of a village of the Bronze Age. 
About a dozen huts are clearly recognisable. 
A whole collection of spinning and weaving 
appliances have also been dug up.” 


Mr. A. G. Wright, Curator of the Colchester 
Corporation Museum, writes: “In his ex- 
cellent little book, Warrington’s Roman 
Remains, Mr. Thomas May describes a 
bronze regu/a, or foot rule, found under one 
of the facing stones of the rampart, and re- 
marks that ‘ the only other specimen of British 
provenance’ is that found and preserved 


at Caerleon-on-Usk. In the Handbook to the 
Antiquities in the Grounds and Museum of the 
Yorkshire Philosophical Society, 8th edition, 
p. 131, mention is made of a foot rule of 
bronze and fragments of others, one of which 
bears the Christian monogram. The length 
of the perfect specimen is said to correspond 
with the Roman foot of 11°604 inches. The 
Colchester Museum is also fortunate in pos- 
sessing one of these rare relics of the Roman 
occupation. Like the Warrington example, 
it is a folding rule, with a five-plate hinge, 
unfortunately broken, probably in forcing 
open the rule when found. It is provided 
with the revolving latch or stay, and the 
corresponding studs under which it was 
fixed, to keep the rule extended when in 
use. The limbs of the rule are about 
7s inch in width by ;, inch in thickness. 
On the broad face of one limb, that to 
which the stay is attached, are four small 
indentations, one of which is double, and 
marks the quarter foot. The distances. be- 
tween the indentations vary slightly, some 
being twelve, others only eleven, sixteenths 
of aninch. On the sides of the limbs other 
indentations may be discerned, but not very 
clearly, owing to corrosion of the metal ; the 
distance between two of these is barely an 
inch. The rule when extended measures 
1144 inches, or 29°7 centimetres. Mr. John 
Edward Lee, in his remarks on the Caerleon 
regula, states that a similar rule was found in 
a mason’s shop in Pompeii, one side of which 
was graduated in twelve, the other in sixteen 
parts. It is possible that the Warrington 
rule, like those of Pompeii and Colchester, 
may also be found, on closer examination, to 
possess a second graduation.” 
+ ¢ 
Dorset antiquaries and naturalists appear to 
be possessed of considerable powers of en- 
durance. The annual meeting of the Natural 
History and Antiquarian Field Club of that 
county was held in the reading-room of the 
County Museum on May 9. After sundry 
exhibits had been made and new members 
elected, the President, Mr. A. M. Richard- 
son, delivered a long and comprehensive 
address, touching on very many branches of 
science. Complimentary speeches and reports 
from the treasurer and the honorary secre- 
tary followed. A motion to limit the. mem- 
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bership of the club’ was next moved, de- 
bated, and carried. Then the honorary 
editor read his report—which forecasted the 
publication of a very interesting volume of 
papers—the officers were elected, the arrange- 
ments for the summer meetings of the club 
were discussed and made, and thereafter the 
meeting settled down to listen to a paper on 
“The Saxon Origin of Studland Church” 
by Captain Acland. A second paper—on 
“Cross-lezged Effigies in Dorset,” by Mr. 
Sidney Heath—was taken as read, and will 
appear in the club’s Proceedings. The Presi- 
dent took the chair at 12.45, but the hour 
at which he left it is not stated. 


¢ &¢ ¢ 
Country Life has lately contained not a few 
interesting and well-illustrated antiquarian 
articles. In the issue for April 29, Mr. 
E. Alfred Jones had a readable little paper on 
‘Old Silver Racing Bells,” such bells being 
often given as prizes before the introduction 
of race cups. . Bells and horses have long 
been associated. ‘‘In a copy of the Roll of 
Purchases made for the Tournament of 
Windsor Park in the sixth year of the reign 
of Edward I.,” says Mr. Jones, “ one Richard 
Paternoster provided 800 little bells for the 
horses. [Illustrated instances have come 
down to us where the horses engaged in 
these tournaments are adorned with a collar 
round the neck covered with a row of small 
globular bells closely packed. At the 
marriage of Mary, daughter of Henry VIL, 
with Charles, Prince of Castile, the horses 
were garnished with silver bells, and in the 
reign of Henry VIII. horse-bells were of 
silver and globular in form, the Royal Plate 
of the latter period also including hawk- 
bells of the more precious metal, gold.” 
The earliest existing silver racing bells in this 
country are two in the possession of the 
Carlisle Corporation, which date from the 
latter part of the sixteenth century. In Scot- 
land, Lanark possesses a sixteenth-century 
and Paisley two early seventeenth-century 
silver racing bells, and of these good illustra- 
tions were given. 
¢ ¢ 


Early in May some workmen excavating on 
the site of old houses in Kensington High 
Street, on land owned by Mr. Justice Philli- 
more, found a silver teapot of antiquated 


design, inside which were many guineas and 
half-guineas of the latter part of the reign of 
George III. Both teapot and coins were 
much discoloured, and the men took little 
notice of them at first, supposing the money 
to be merely a collection of brass tokens. 
One man, however, suspected that the coins 
might be genuine, and took a few to a jewel- 
ler’s shop, where he sold them, and his 
example was followed by one or two others. 
Most. of the coins, however, were carted 
away with the miscellaneous rubbish from 
the excavations, the carter who removed 
them giving them away freely. Their fates 
were various before their worth became 
known. One man exchanged seventeen for 
a quart of beer at a public-house. Another 
offered fifty of them to a companion for 4s. 
The coins were in some cases sold at 2d. 
each. After the value of the coins was 
recognised, attempts were made to dispose 
of them at a good price, but pawnbrokers 
would not buy, and the police have since 
had the matter in hand. 


+ °¢ 
Mr. Sidney Colvin writes to the Zimes to 
call attention to the formation of a society 
for the reproduction of drawings by the old 
masters. It is to be called the “ Vasari 
Society for the Reproduction of Ancient 
Drawings.” “The great wealth of such 
drawings existing in English collections, both 
public and private, remains comparatively 
unknown to students and amateurs,” says 
Mr. Colvin, “owing to the lack of any 
adequate system of publication. The com- 


_ mittee of the Vasari Society, of which I have 


the honour to be the chairman, includesamong 
others Sir Martin Conway, Sir Charles Hol- 
royd, Professor C.. J. Holmes, and Mr. 
Roger Fry. It is proposed, in return for an 
annual subscription of one guinea, to issue 
permanent collotype reproductions, accom- 
panied by brief critical. notes, in as great 
numbers as the funds of the society will 
permit. The committee have no doubt that, 
if the objects of the society are made gener- 
ally known, they will meet with sufficient 
support not merely to make their publication 
thoroughly representative of collections -in 
this country, but also to enable them to 
extend operations abroad. -They hope in 
the first year to issue a selection of at least 
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twenty drawings in the British Museum by 
Leonardo da Vinci, Titian, Pisanello, Jacopo 
Bellini, Holbein, Rubens, and other artists. 
The hon. secretary, Mr. G. F. Hill, 10, 
Kensington Mansions, Earl’s Court, S.W., 
will be happy to give further information if 
desired.” 


¢ &¢ ¢& 

To the Spectator of April 15 Signor Boni, the 
distinguished Italian archeologist, whose work 
in the Roman Forum has been so extraor- 
dinarily successful, contributed a long letter 
of striking interest, commenting on what 
he had occasion to observe during his recent 
journey through Europe, and proposing a 
place for a magnificent collection in Rome 
of every kind of memorial and record of 
Roman life and history. The proposed 
museum of the Forum would contain: 
‘*Critical editions of the classics, and 
treatises on history, mythology, numismatics, 
topography, and Roman art; atlases and 
wall-maps illustrating the extension and the 
changes in the frontiers, the line of each 
road, and the site of every colony ; copies of 
Roman coins, and especially of those which 
represent the inauguration or dedication of 
edifices in the Forum; impressions of gems 
and stones with emblems, mottoes, mytho- 
logical figures, or portraits incised upon 
them ; photographs of every Roman monu- 
ment or architectural relic, of every fragment 
of sculpture or painting existing in Europe, 
Northern Africa, or Asia Minor ; facsimiles 
of architectural drawings and reliefs of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and repro- 
ductions of Renaissance paintings, en- 
gravings, and etchings of ancient Roman 
monuments; photographs or prints of all 
works of art inspired by the fate of Rome, 
and especially the vicissitudes of the Forum 
until the fall of the Empire.” We wish 
Signor Boni every success in the realization 
of his great scheme. . 


The Prehistoric Society of France proposes 
to hold a congress, which it is hoped may 
become an annual gathering, at: Périgueux, 
from September 26 to October 1, the first 
three days being given to papers and the 
second three to excursions to Les Eyzies, La 


- Madeleine, Liveyre, and Le Moustier. The 


congress will afford an unusually good oppor- 


tunity for visiting places in the Dordogne, 
which have been marked by numerous pre- 
historic. discoveries of note. All particulars 
may be obtained from the general secretary, 
Dr. Marcel Baudouin, Rue Linné, 21, Paris. 


¢ ¢ 
It is a matter for regret (says the Czty Press 
of April 26) that the counting-house and 
court-room so long and honourably asso- 
ciated with Christ’s Hospital, in Newgate 
Street, should disappear, and leave no mark 
of its historic habitation. The Post Office 
authorities have raised difficulties with regard 
to the retention of the ground, and, by the 
stern right of “the man in possession,” the 
last vestige of the royal, ancient, and reli- 
gious foundation will shortly disappear from 
the old home. A hope is expressed, how- 
ever, that it may yet be possible to find a spot 
upon the ancient site on which the counting- 
house may be rebuilt. In the meantime, 
arrangements are being made for the removal 
and dispersal of many of the interesting 
relics that adorn the picturesque court-room, 
which, in the privacy of its environment, 
might well be fifty miles from the City of 
London. The walls are literally lined with 
portraits of past benefactors of Christ’s Hos- 
pital, among whom are several ladies. The 
chief object of pictorial interest is the portrait 
of King Edward VI., the founder of Christ’s 
Hospital, from the brush of Holbein. This 
picture, which is of great historic value, will 
be retained, with others, including a fine 
painting of the late Duke of Cambridge, the 
president for nearly half a century, in London, 
at the temporary headquarters, 60, Aldersgate 
Street. Some of the others will be sent to 
the great school at Horsham, and a few will 
find a home at the Girls’ School at Hertford. 
It is interesting to know that the relics at 
Horsham will receive an important addition 
in the form of an old wooden statue of King 
Edward VI., which formerly stood in the 
writing-room of the old school. 
e 

In the Atheneum of May 13 a writer, whose 
vigorous hand it is not difficult to recognise, 
calls attention to the recent extraordinary 
action of the rector and one of the church- 
wardens of Daventry in selling for a trumpery 
4,4 10s. what was described in the statement 
of account submitted to the Easter vestry as 
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some old pew-doors, which had been stored 
in the belfry, and an oldchest. At the vestry 
meeting it was admitted that these church 
goods had been sold without a faculty. The 
rector pleaded that the chest had not been 
in the church for many years, and that it was 
so old and broken as to be of no practical 
use. ‘We understand,” says the writer in 
the Atheneum, “ that efforts are being made 
to restore, if possible, this ancient chest to 
the church to which it has belonged for so 
many centuries, and from which it was 
divorced by the careless ignorance of those 
who ought to have been its guardians, and to 
have known its value and associations. In 
this case it was all the more important to 
retain this relic, for Daventry has lost almost 
the whole of its once important and historic 
church, and this chest is one of the very few 
perceptible links with pre-Reformation days 
now remaining. A correspondent who has 
seen the chest describes it as an exceptionally 
good example of a church chest with traceried 
panels, circa 1400. This case ought to be 
laid before the Peterborough diocesan chan- 
cellor. Rulings have been obtained, if we 
mistake not, in chancellors’ courts, not only 
to the effect that the sale of church goods 
without a faculty is illegal, but also that pur- 
chasers of such property buy it at their own 
risk, and are liable to be compelled to return 
the purchase unrequited. There was a case 
in another Midland county, in the ‘ seventies’ 
of last century, where the chancellor of Lich- 
field diocese compelled the restoration toa 
parish church of a quantity of oak-panelling, 
advertised for sale, which had been illegally 
ejected several years before out of the 
chancel.” 


In making the foundations of new business 
premises in Crutched Friars, in the City, 
another piece of the ancient wall of Roman 
London, 40 feet long and 12 feet high from 
the foundation, and from 8 to 9 feet thick, has 
been exposed. The walling is “in the way,” 
and is consequently being destroyed, but the 
process is slow and difficult. A sketch of 
the exposed portion appeared in the Daily 
Graphic of May 9. 
Sg 


An interesting find of flint implements has 
been made near Thirsk by Mr. John Sandars, 


an antiquary well known in the North of 
Yorkshire. Many of these flints are said to 
be finely worked, and were discovered within 
quite a limited area. 


¢ &¢ & 

The Paris correspondent of the Daily Tek- 
graph reports that a peasant, while digging 
over waste ground at a place between Mende 
and Chateauneuf-sur-Randon, in the Lozére, 
came across the ruins of a dwelling, under the 
floor of which he found a silver box contain- 
ing a collection of valuable coins of the third 
century. Heads of the Roman Emperors of 
the period are plainly visible on the old 
pieces. The ruins are said to be those of a 
Roman villa, evidently luxuriously furnished. 
There are still traces of frescoes on the walls. 
Since the peasant made his discovery further 
excavations were started, and are continuing. 
Traces of other buildings have been brought 
to light, and it is believed that they are those 
of a small Roman city which once existed on 
the spot. The walls of the house discovered 
show signs of having been burned, and it is 
believed that the city may have been destroyed 
by fire. 


Mr. John Robinson, of Sunderland, reports 
that the old village stocks of Bishopwear- 
mouth have been brought to light. Hidden 
away in the lumber-room of the tower of 
St. Michael’s Church, this ancient instrument 
of punishment, of what may be termed lesser 
offences, has been preserved in excellent 
condition. 


te 
At the meeting of the Cambridge Antiquarian 
Society on May 8, Dr. A. C. Haddon pre- 
siding, the secretary vindicated the right of 
Thomas Hobson, of carrier fame, to have 
his name connected with the watercourse 
known as Hobson’s Conduit, it having been 
suggested at a previous meeting that there 
was really no such right. At the same meet- 
ing Mr. T. D. Atkinson gave an account of 
some consecration crosses in East Anglia, 
the district to which his attention in regard 
to this subject is at present particularly 
devoted. He believed that all they positively 
knew about consecration crosses might be 
told in a few words. At the consecration 
of a church, the bishop marked with conse- 
crated oil twelve crosses on the outside of 
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the building—three on each side—and twelve 
more inside the building. Less than one 
church in ten had a cross left, and not more 
than one in fifty had more than one cross 
still in existence. That which might be 
observed at Fordham was about 2 feet 
long, and 7 feet from the ground. Helions 
Bumpsted and Great Eversden parish churches 
were other ecclesiastical buildings in this 
neighbourhood on which the cross was still 
visible. Not one remained at Ely Cathedral. 


The Bowes Museum at Barnard Castle, which 
has just been awarded £142,000 by the 
Court of Chancery, is a curious freak of 
philanthropy. It was founded in 1870, by 
Mr. John Bowes and his wife, the Countess 
de Montalbo who lived hard by at Streatham 
Castle, and wanted to devote their large col- 
lection of art treasures to the public use. 
But they planned their gallery on so huge 
a scale that they did not live to complete it, 
and when Mr. Bowes died in 1885, eleven 
years after his wife, his estate was so much in- 
volved that building operations were stopped. 
For twenty years Chancery has been dis- 
cussing the Bowes case. Meanwhile the 
great Renaissance palace, filled with pictures, 
good and bad, and with china and other 
“objects of bigotry and virtue,” has been 
an object of wonder to stray tourists. The 
museum can now be completed and properly 
maintained, but no man can say of what use 
it will be, remote as it is from any large 
centre of population. 


Few Londoners, probably, were aware on 
May 16 that the ancient Court Leet for the 
Manor and Liberty of the Savoy was sitting 
in St. Clement’s Vestry Hall, near the Strand. 
It was presided over by Mr. G. R. Askwith, 
the High Steward of the Manor. The 
beadle made proclamation at the opening 
of the Court: ‘All ye good men and true 
servants of our Sovereign Lord the King, 
who have been duly summoned to attend 
this Court, draw near and answer to your 
names and save your amercements.” The 
chief duty of the Court was to look after the 
boundaries of the manor ; so the jury, having 
answered to their names, were taken by the 
beadle to view the landmarks of the Liberty 
of the Savoy. These are in curious places. 


One is in a doorway in the Strand, opposite 
the Law Courts. Another is in a cellar in 
Child’s Bank. Another is right in the centre 
of the lawn of the Middle Temple. The 
jury duly viewed all these, and, having done 
their duty and saved their amercements, 
were then dismissed. 


‘le ‘le 
In the last quarterly issue of the Journal of 
the Friends Historical Society (vol. ii, No. 2), 
dated April, there are some interesting speci- 
mens of cipher symbols employed by Friends 
about 1660, together with remarks by 
Mr. J. G. Birch on a letter in cipher, 
written to George Fox by F. Howgill. The 
use of a cipher among the early Friends 
seems to have been rare, for, as the editors 
of the Journal well remark, ‘the transmis- 
sion of secret correspondence does not seem 
to be in keeping with the open methods 
generally adopted.” The following quaint 
deliverance emanated from the monthly 
meeting at Hardshaw, Lancashire: “14th 
of 4th mo, 1691. It being considered that 
the too frequent use of smoking Tobacco is 
inconsistent with friends holy profession, it 
is desired that such as have occasion to 
make use thereof take it privately, neither 
too publicly in their own houses, nor by the 
highways, streets, or in ale-houses or else- 
where, tending to the abetting the common 


excess.” 


Che Mther End of MHatling 
Street. 


By FRANCIS ABELL. 
ee 


(Concluded from p. 188.) 
ESteniE rejoin Watling Street about a mile 
ca? 
| 
A 






151) beyond Troughend, and ‘at about 
another mile pass on our left the 
ramparts of the Dargues Camp. 
Shortly after the modern road turns off to 
the right, close to the Brownrig Camp, and 
we start upon what may fairly be first called 
the exploration of Watling Street, for from this 
point until we are well over the Border-line we 
shall have little to do with modern highroads. 
We climb over a dyke of loose stones, and 
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strike straight across a tract of heather and 
rough grass-land for the river Reed. At the 
river we ought to find the remains of a bridge, 
but we don’t, so we strip off boots and stock- 
ings and wade over. At the other side we 
push up the bank, the track of the old road 
being tolerably clear, until at Bagraw we strike 
the comparatively modern road leading from 
Newcastle to Jedburgh over the Carter Fell. 
For the convenience of any intending follower 
in our footsteps, we may say that at about 
half a mile to the left down this road stands 
the Redesdale Arms, a most comfortable and 
inexpensive hostelry, much frequented by 
anglers, and further notable as being the only 
house where refreshment can be obtained 
between this and Jedburgh, a distance of 
twenty-three miles, although whilst the Redes- 
dale Waterworks are in course of construction 
there is a canteen at the workmen’s colony 
some seven miles up the dale. 

A sojourn in such an inn as the Redesdale 
Arms, even but for a couple of nights, is a 
more fruitful method of learning about the 
manners and customs of this romantic and 
interesting neighbourhood than much reading 
of books. Hither resort the dalesmen— 
gentry of mighty thews and thirst, silent, un- 
demonstrative men, as becomes those whose 
lives are spent in a wild, solitary world, but 
ever ready to inform and instruct the stranger. 
In legend and superstition they have no great 
faith, but they know the legends, and do not 
altogether despise the superstitions, so that 
with the recounting of these and the by no 
means contemptible performances of host 
Bickerton on the fiddle, and it may be an 
exhibition on the Northumbrian small pipes, 
a long evening soon slips away. 

To the South-Countryman the chief charm 
of these latter contributions lies in their abso- 
lute want of resemblance to anything with 
which he is familiar. The namby-pamby 
sentiment, the morbid legend, the silly ghost 
story of countries whose history has been 
smooth and uneventful, finds no favour on 
the lips of these descendants of the Border- 
rivers, of these dwellers in a land which may 
not inaptly be termed the cock-pit of Eng- 
land. If Percy and Scott and Ritson had 
never preserved the ballad literature of the 
Border, there would still be men in all these 
dales who could sing of Otterburn and Chevy 


Chace, of the death of Parcy Reed and the 
raid of the Reidswire. So with the songs. 
It is refreshing to get into a region where 
the son of the soil, when called upon to 
“favour the company,” has something more 
sterling to offerthan sickly sentiment or Metro- 
politan music-hall trash, and an improvised 
concert, in which are such songs as “ John 
Peel,” ‘‘ Bobby Shaftoe,” ‘The Redesdale 
Lassies,” and “ Elsie Marley,” and such pipe 
tunes as “ Fenwick o’ Bywell,” “ Felton Lon- 
nen,” “The Holey Ha’penny,” and “ Jacky 
Layton,” is not easily forgotten, however little 
comprehensible the song-words may be to 
the Southron. 

But back to Watling Street after this di- 
gression. 

From Bagraw, where there is a large camp 
commanding the passage of the river, the old 
street is faintly traceable through plantations, 
until we strike the edge of that glorious fell 
country which will be our world for many 
miles to come. Amidst this much-indented 
waste of heather and peat-moss and coarse 
clumps of grass it is not easy for even an 
enthusiast to imagine that he can trace the 
smallest semblance of a great Imperial high- 
way. And yet, when we come upon a “ two 
storied ” circular construction of large, well- 
cut, well-set stones, which is variously con- 
sidered to be a tomb, or an usérinum, and, 
knowing that we are on the line of Watling 
Street, look back at our track, we shall dis- 
tinguish a discoloration along its length 
which is indubitable evidence that we have 
come right. There were three of these 
“tombs” not many years ago, but two have 
been carted away for building purposes. 

In a few minutes we are outside the walls 
of the ancient Bremenium, now known as 
High Rochester. 

Of this most important station enough 
remains to make us wish that it had been 
situated further from destructive agencies, for 
large well-cut stones from its walls enter into 
the construction of every house, every wall, 
and every cattle shelter in the neighbourhood, 
and in particular the porch of the school- 
house at Low Rochester, on the modern road, 
deserves examination, as it is entirely built 
of Roman stones, many of them grooved, 
tooled, and ornamented, and is surmounted 
by two large Jda/lista balls: From the ela- 
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borate character of its outworks and the 
enormous thickness of its walls—in some 
places 10 feet thick, and in none less than 6 
—it is evident that Bremenium was a fortress 
of the highest importance. It commanded 
the Watling Street, then the only line of com- 
munication in these parts, and the valley of 
the Reed. It is situated on high ground, 
protected on three sides by a triple system of 
ditches and ramparts, still deep and clear, and 
on the fourth side by what was then an im- 
passable morass. In addition to the artificial 
defences on the three sides, the ground falls 
away from the station on the fourth so abruptly 
as to be almost precipitous, whilst at the foot 
a broad burn gave additional security. 

The west gateway needs but the super- 
position of a few stones to be almost perfect, 
and on each side of it is a stretch of wall, of 
which the facing-stones are perfect. Within 
this gate still exist the guard-houses. The 
north gate is discernible, but is not nearly so 
well preserved. A large portion of the station 
was excavated some forty years ago, and a 
perfect plan of the streets and lines of build- 
ings obtained, together with a multitude of 
relics of great value and interest; but the 
scale of operations was necessarily limited, 
as houses had sprung up within the walls 
under the protection of two pele towers, the 
remains of one of which still exist. 

At the date when the Antonine Itinerary 
was compiled—about a.p. 280—Bremenium 
was the extreme northern fort of the Romans, 
hence its value and its strength; and even 
in these days it requires a very small stretch 
of the imagination to realize that an appoint- 
ment to Bremenium was not ecstatically 
welcomed by the young Roman sub. From 
inscribed stones we learn that Bremenium 
was garrisoned by Vardulli from the country 
around where now stands San Sebastian, and 
by Lingones from what is now Northern 
Burgundy. 

Watling Street skirts the eastern face of 
Bremenium, sending off an eastern branch 
via Holystone to meet the Devil’s Causeway 
at Cove Burn, which is still traceable, 
descends the cliff to the Sills Burn, which it 
crossed by a ford, and ascends the hill 
opposite. On Birdhope Crag at our left 
hand are the lines of a very large camp, 
which was probably a castrum aestivum, from 
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which a comprehensive view of Bremenium 
is obtained. 

For a mile and a half we strike north- 
west, the track being quite distinct, as it is 
used as a farm road. ‘Then, always keeping 
the Sills Burn on our right hand, we pro- 
ceed due north in a perfectly straight line 
for three miles. It is rough walking, alter- 
nately heather, tussocky grass, and bog-land ; 
but the distinct trace of the old street, not 
only with its paving-stones, complete in many 
places, especially when crossing burns and 
mosses, but with its edging of stones placed 
end upwards, makes it very interesting. We 
pass under a large camp on Bellshields, but 
it presents no points of particular interest. 

We push on, up and down, now ankle- 
deep in a moss, now floundering amongst 
grass tussocks, now striding high over heather 
clumps, now in doubt, now in certainty, as 
the old road ceases to show itself and then 
suddenly reveals a length of undisturbed 
paving. At about two miles the Sills Burn 
turns away as if for ever, but the map shows 
us that it only rounds a peninsula, and we 
meet it again at rather a picturesque spot, 
where it tumbles over a large projecting 
ledge of rock. 

Just beyond is ‘“‘ Featherwood sae bleak 
and drear,” a lone farm guarded by two dogs, 
whose angry protests make us pause. How- 
ever, we must ask the way, so, keeping a 
gate between us and the dogs, we call out. 
A good woman appears, who calms the dogs 
and invites us to enter, makes us sit down, 
and brings a welcome glass of fresh milk. 
(En parenthtse—how many Kent or Sussex 
farm “‘ladies’’ would condescend to such 
courtesy towards a tramping, and therefore 
somewhat ragamuffinly - looking, stranger ?) 
Of course, she knows Watling Street, and 
leaves her possing-tub to ‘“‘set us on our 
way,” with many regrets that her “‘ man” is 
away peat-cutting, as he knows every foot of 
it. Soup the hill side we go to the line of 
fencing. At the point where Watling Street 
meets this fencing another very old road— 
track on the grass, that is—turns south-east 
towards Elsdon, This is known as the Drove 
Way, and was often preferred by the south- 
ward bound Scottish flock-masters to the 
Watling Street we have followed. 

We follow the fence due north until it 
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ends, and for aught of track that we can see 
Watling Street might be in another world ; 
but our map says that it goes due north, 
so we push on across the Waste of Thirl- 
moor, past Foul Play Camp on the left in an 
utter solitude, the silence of which is only 
broken by the scream of the curlew, the 
plaintive cry of the peewit, and the occa- 
sional upward rush of a brace of blackcock. 

After an hour of this we pray for a human 
being, and one appears in the far distance. 
We make for him, and his dogs make for us. 
Note, we were warned of two dangers on the 
fells—of being bogged, and of being run at by 
bulls ; but never a word was said about the 
dogs, who are as numerous, as large, and as 
fierce as those in the Pyrenees. The human 
being is cutting peat, and has his wife and a 
couple of fair-haired bairns with him. He 
calls off the dogs, and, to our delight, not only 
says that we have come exactly along Wat- 
ling Street, but points it out ascending the 
northern hills like a strip of bright green 
ribbon. We sit and smoke a pipe and have 
a “bit crack,” which does not mean a drink, 
but achat. He lives at Cottonshope, down in 
the valley yonder; he knows that Watling 
Street was built by the Romans, but is not 
quite sure who they were, or how long ago 
they were here. He has heard his father 
talk of the great droves of cattle which used 
to come down out of Scotland by Watling 
Street. Have we seen the Golden Pot? 
No. In our anxiety to keep Watling Street 
we must have missed the Golden Pot, which 
is said to be a Roman mile-stone, although 
our friend does not know how we could have 
done so. And Foul Play Camp? Well, we 
passed it, but we tell him what we think, 
which is that Dryasdust in these parts has 
dignified with the names of camps many 
enclosures and boundary dyke lines. At any 
rate, we don’t intend to bother about any 
more outlying hill camps, for too often have 
we added rugged miles to our day’s labour 
by turning aside to see a few slightly raised 
lines of embankment which might be any- 
thing. 

We ascend the hillside by the green track 
of Watling Street, which, as it reaches the 
summit, becomes more and more definite, 
and more evidently a once well-used line of 
communication. Suddenly we turn a corner, 


and are face to face with what is perhaps the 
most wonderful and best-preserved collection 
of Roman military works in England, ex- 
cepting, of course, the Wall—the so-called 
Makendon Camps, otherwise the Roman 
station of Ad Fines, the last fortress in 
England. Perhaps one ought to have some- 
thing of the poet as distinguished from the 
Dryasdust to appreciate these wonderful 
memorials of a Power which has been dead 
in our land for fifteen centuries. The mere 
antiquary walks amongst those innumerable 
ridges and furrows, standing out like a map 
on the opposite hillside, which mark the 
ramparts, the ditches, and the enclosures of 
three, if not four, separate encampments, and 
measures and probes and suggests and sur- 
mises, more in a spirit of curiosity and of 
desire to get at facts than of genuine senti- 
ment as awakened by this apparition of the 
genius of ancient Rome in an utterly lone 
and silent world. He who would master 
Ad Fines the fortress cannot do better than 
read the notes on it by Maclauchlan in his 
Survey of Watling Street, and can revel in 
measurements and acreage and probabilities 
to his heart’s content. We outsiders and 
know-nothings are content to spend a long 
couple of hours here, attempting to moralize 
on the well-worn old text concerning the 
mutability of human grandeur, not caring 
very particularly about the raison détre of 
this rampart or that break in the ditch, but 
trying to realize the scenes presented here 
when the hillside teemed with humanity, and 
that poor, half-obscured streak of darker 
green running up the eastern side of the 
remains was a busy Imperial highway. 

From Chew Green, as the site of the 
station is called, Watling Street takes a sharp 
turn almost due east under the hill Border- 
line between England and Scotland. This 
we find to be the only really perplexing part 
of the exploration. The hillside is furrowed 
by lines, each of which looks like a trackway, 
and not one of which has any particular 
characteristic to distinguish it as our street. 
For more than two hours we wander about, 
knowing that at a certain point we have to 
turn due north and descend into Scotland, 
yet with nothing to indicate the whereabouts 
of that particular point, for although our 
Ordnance map gives us the names of the 
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various hills in and out of and around which 
Watling Street goes, without local informa- 
tion it is impossible to identify them. What 
we do know is that Watling Street makes its 
final turn round Woden Law, which has a 
couple of camps on its summit. Good luck 
comes to our rescue. Moving almost hope- 
lessly along a ridge on the Scottish side, we 
espy on the flank of a hill ahead of us a 
track of peculiar green hue and evidently 
artificially banked up. We follow it, and it 
leads us to some ruined walls. Looking up 
at the hill above us on our left hand, we see 
against the skyline the unmistakable indenta- 
tions of entrenchments, and, turning to our 
map, we see a dot marked Street House. 
Instinctively we feel that the hill is Woden 
Law, that the ruin could only be named as 
it is from its proximity to an ancient way, 
and, without giving half the attention it 
deserves to the magnificent panorama of 
Scotland spread before us, we descend the 
hillside towards a stream which ough? to be 
the Cale Water, and a crossing which ought 
to be Towford. Long before we get to the 
bottom we are assured by the aspect of our 
track that we are on Watling Street, and the 
good hospitable Scottish folk at the school- 
house, after they have satisfied the cravings 
of an appetite which has had no stay since 
early morn, assure us that, had the chief 
engineer of Watling Street personally con- 
ducted us, we could not have been more 
correct in our route. 

From Towford Watling Street is incor- 
porated with a modern road as far as Penny- 
muir, a distance of about a mile. There the 
modern road goes to the left, and we strike 
straight ahead, following the line of a wall, 
the street not being very distinguishable until 
we get fairly into the open moorland. There 
it is unmistakable—a clearly defined, well- 
barrelled grass track, with a ditch on each side. 
This is perhaps the most beautiful and im- 
pressive bit along the whole line of the street. 
We are on very high ground, and on all sides 
stretches a scenic picture as charming for its 
variety as for its extent. Southward the. 
vision is bounded by the great green, many- 
shaped barrier of the Cheviots, ending east- 
ward with the mass of Cheviot itself. Far 
away northward the Lammermoor Hills rise 
blue and clear, and between us and them 


rise on one side the triple-peaked Eildons 
and the obelisk on Ancrum Moor, and on 
the other sleeps a countryside so calm, so 
beautiful, with its woods and pastures and 
green hills, that one can hardly realize it to 
have been, not a remote while ago, the very 
centre of wild, reckless, lawless, slaying, 
burning, and thieving Border rascaldom. 

The contrast between the smiling gentle- 
ness of the Scottish scenery and the dark, 
harsh ruggedness of the Northumbrian fell 
country strikes very forcibly the Englishman, 
who would naturally expect to find the charac- 
teristics reversed. Complete as the solitude 
is, here and there some mute memorial, such 
as a circle of stones, or a monolith, or an 
ancient rampart, reminds us that it was not 
ever thus. On the summits of at least two 
low hills are traces of circles with their avenue 
approaches, such as those on Dartmoor and 
in Brittany, surrounded by innumerable 
circular depressions, which were perhaps 
old when the Roman engineer drove his road 
past them, 

With hardly a deflection Watling Street 
runs up and down hill as a raised green lane 
between low green banks for about five 
miles ; then it suddenly turns to the left, 
and becomes a modern high road, although 
apparently but little used, the scenery, as 
we progress becoming more pastoral and 
homely, and the air softer, until at Bonjed- 
ward, a lovely spot where the Jed Water 
joins the Teviot, and where stood the Roman 
station Gadanica, we leave it to go straight 
on, over Ancrum Moor, to the Eildons, Mel- 
rose, the Lammermoors, and_ Edinburgh, and 
we, somewhat fagged after a hard day’s up 
and down tramping, turn off to Jedburgh. 


As a monument of engineering, Watling 
Street is, perhaps, unique in Britain. The 
more we think of the difficulties and the 
dangers which the surveyors, the engineers, 
and the builders had to contend with during 
their struggle through a country which, wild 
and inhospitable as it is in many places now, 
must have been tenfold so 1,800 years ago, 
and which, in addition, was thickly populated 
by a fierce foe, the higher the tribute we pay 
to Roman genius. And unconsciously this 
tribute has been always and everywhere paid 
to it. Many miles of Watling Street is still 
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well-used highroad, and in many places it 
means the boundaries of counties and parishes. 
Castles, abbeys, churches, farms, and entire 
villages have been built of Roman stones all 
over the country. The attribution of so much 
Roman handiwork to the devil is an acknow- 
ledgment that certain operations of brains 
and hands are too mighty to be mortal, and 
those who in an ignorant age saw Watling 
Street and the cities and stations along it 
before time and the hand of man had muti- 
lated them, and compared them with their 
own rude trackways and their own wretched 
hut settlements, very pardonably ascribed the 
former to an unknown power. 





Che Chandos Portrait of 
Shakespeare. 


By CarTain J. R. P. PURCHAS. 


——— 


Chandos portrait of Shakespeare 
commences about the year 1683. 
Prior to this date it is only tradi- 
tional. The portrait, moreover, deviates in 
several particulars from the sauthentic por- 
trayals. ‘These include the three ergraved 
portraits by Droeshout, Marshall, and Faith- 
orne, and the bust at Stratford-on-Avon. 





The theory herein enunciated is that the - 


Chandos is the original of these engravings, 
and was painted from life, but that between 
1655, the date of the Faithorne, the latest 
of these engravings, and 1683 it was altered 
to represent a person other than Shakespeare. 
These alterations, however, are. not com- 
plete, although very considerable ; they in- 
clude a reduction in the breadth of the right 
side of the forehead and right cheek, and 
apparently in the size of the chin, the beard 
added, the moustache and hair altered, and 
the whole of the dress and ground-work 
re-painted, so that nothing is left of the 
original picture but a portion of the mask. 
Although the original features, the nose, 
eyes, and mouth, remain, their relative 
proportion is altered by the diminution of 


other parts of the mask, and the whole 
original portrait metamorphosed. 

The unaltered portion closely agrees with 
the corresponding portion of the Marshall 
engraving ; consequently, this engraving may 
be assumed to give a general idea of the 
lines of the original portrait as regards the 
head, the rest of the figure having been 
somewhat altered. This engraving also 
agrees with the bust at Stratford-on-Avon. 

The other engravings are not so accurate. 





THE DROESHOUT PORTRAIT. 


Although these engravings cannot be ac- 
counted of much merit, either as artists’ work 
or as portraits, still, they were all made when 
Shakespeare’s appearance would have been 
well remembered, and on this account alone 
must be considered credible representations. 
It will be noticed that the costumes differ, 
though the heads appear to be the same. 
According to Boaden, it was the practice 
of the old engravers, who considered they 
could outdo the best pictures, to compound 
a chef-d’ceuvre from several original pieces. 
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The head of the Droeshout is too large 
for the body, to which it is not properly 
joined. They are not in the same per- 
spective, that of the body being much 
lower. The neck, viewed from behind, 
would form a column quite a foot long, 
suggesting that the head and body were 
drawn from different originals. The chin 
is shown as not having been shaved for 
several days. This is not in accord with 
the somewhat ornate costume. Whatever re- 
semblance this engraving has to Shakespeare 
must be after the manner of caricatures or 
the grotesque. When Ben Jonson wrote the 
verses eulogizing it as a likeness, he doubt- 
less did not wish to be too critical, having 
written the lines by request. The engraver 
himself had probably never seen Shake- 
speare, as he was quite young when the 
latter retired to Stratford. 

The curious appearance of the head may 
be attributed to some inequalities in the 
reflector used, which distorted the features, 
the engraving having been reversed to cor- 
respond in printing with the original. 

The Marshall engraving was published 
in 1640. Although it differs in many 





THE MARSHALL PORTRAIT. 


respects from the Droeshout, there is no 
question that it is from the same original. 
The neck is rather long, but there is nothing 
abnormal in the features or body of this 
figure. There is the same growth of stubble 
on the chin, and somewhat the same style 
of collar; there is a cloak over the right 
shoulder, and the left hand is seen holding 


a sprig of bay. The figure is represented 
in an oval recess of stone; it faces the 
reverse way to the Droeshout, and therefore 
was executed without reflection. The draw- 
ing of the head is fairly good, and appears 
carefully done. 

The Faithorne engraving, published in 
1655, is a very rough production. The 





THE FAITHORNE PORTRAIT. 


head is evidently from the same source as 
the other two engravings. It faces the same 
way as the Marshall; the costume (common 
to the period) is like the Droeshout. The 
head is properly articulated with the body. 

The (so-called) Chandos portrait of Shake- 
speare, said to be more or less altered, the 
result of restorations, represents a man about 
forty years of age, dark complexioned, and 
with a beard and long hair in the style of 
James I,’s reign. 

It is painted on a dark primed canvas, and 
now appears in a kind of haze as though it 
were all in shadow, owing partly to age, but 
principally to the colour having been rubbed 
off the mask and the dark canvas showing. 

On account of its general dark tone it is 
difficult at first to distinguish between the 
original and the re-painted part. It is only 
on close scrutiny and by studying good 
photographs of the picture, which bring to 
focus and accentuate passages and details, 
that the alterations and defects can be 
detected. 

As there are two separate paintings to 
consider, it may be necessary to examine 
these parts separately, the parts not under ob- 
servation being screened, otherwise, perhaps, 
only a vague general impression is obtained. 

The mask and perhaps the whole portrait 
had been greatly rubbed and generally injured 
before the alterations were made, which being 
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only partial, the picture has the unfinished 
look said to be alluded to by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. 

Enough remains, however, of the mouth, 
nose, and eyes to show that they are thoroughly 
well painted. The mouth notably, which is 
less injured than the other parts, is unmis- 
takably well drawn, modelled, and painted, 
but shows, perhaps, more light on the lower 
lip and a corresponding reflection on the 
upper. one than is compatible with the 
present moustache. The eyes, especially 





THE CHANDOS PORTRAIT. 


the left, show details of form and colour, 
from the warm shadow in the orbits to the 
subtle shade on the eyeballs. 

The modelling of the forehead and cheeks 
has been much obliterated by re-touching. 

All the re-painted portions of the picture 
are in a very inferior style of painting to the 
original. In these parts the priming of the 
canvas does not show through the painting, 
and the brush markings are distinct. In 
the untouched parts the reverse is the case, 
as previously stated. It is necessary to 


distinguish between the obliterations proper 
and merely the light catching the web of 
the canvas and causing it to appear rubbed. 

There are traces of an oval in which the 
figure was originally represented. 

That there has been some alteration to 
the forehead is evident from the brush 
marks, and the outline from the crown of 
the head to the right eyebrow, which should 
be well defined, being ragged and indistinct. 
The alteration to the cheek is not clear, as 
it has been more carefully executed. 

The hair has very little resemblance to 
nature, the greater part of it having been 
repainted. It is nearly all of one tone, with- 
out any indication of light and shade, and 
is in very much the same state, allowing for 
age, as when re-painted. The alteration can 
be detected in a good light, especially above 
the ear. 

The greater part of the ear was originally 
seen, and can be made out through the re- 
painted hair. 

The appearance of smallness about the 
chin is due either to rubbing before the 
painting of the beard or to the opaque gray 
colour with which the collar has been re- 
painted and carelessly carried over, the point 
of the chin showing through. A similar 
daub of gray can be seen on the throat. 
There is no indication of this latter in the 
photo, only in the painting itself. This care- 
less painting of the collar next the beard was 
probably done with the idea that the beard 
would cover this part. 

With regard to the beard and moustache, 
besides being badly painted, without the 
proper variations of light and shade, the 
shadows have been entirely omitted ; these 
should fall below each respectively, to agree 
with the position of the light. Consequently, 
the throat below the beard, which is now in 
full light, should be in shadow. The existing 
shadow shown between the side of the beard 
and collar is the proper shadow for the chin 
minus the beard. The collar-strings should 
not show through the beard as the light is 
in front and the collar in shadow. The 
absence of a shadow to the beard, is not 
due to rubbing, as the line of the collar 
painted over the chin shadow is quite sharp. 

Besides there being no shadow to the 
moustache, there are very clear indications, 
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especially on the right upper lip above the 
present moustache, of a former one, brushed 
upwards similar to those of the engravings, 
which would cast no shadow to speak of. 

These indications from their shape cannot 
represent anything but a moustache; there 
should be a stronger light on the lip than on 
the adjacent part of the face, as it slopes 
towards the light. 

The dress has all been re-painted with 
thin colour, though not materially altered, 
and the original double collar-strings can 
just be distinguished through this latter 
painting, as being more than twice their 
present length and terminating with tassels, 
as generally worn at the period. They are 
now too short to be of any use. 

Comparing the portrait with the Marshall 
engraving, the chief differences (all on the 
right side of the head) are in the diminished 
size of the mask from the crown of the head 
to the chin, and in the longer neck of the 
engraving, but the nose, eyes, and mouth are 
the same, if allowance is made for the 
obliterated modelling, particularly of the 
nostrils, eyelids, and brows. 

The left brow looks straight owing to this 
cause and the straight web of the canvas 
showing. 

The upper lip looks shorter than that of 
the engraving. This is due to a shadow 
added erroneously under the right nostril 
(actually on the right cheek) to give relief to 
the nose, the proper shade on the nose being 
deficient. This and also a scratch below 
and parallel to the base of the nose causes 
it to appear longer than that of the en- 
graving. The nose having been retouched 
from the bridge to the tip on this account 
looks rather aquiline. 

The whole or the greater part of the ear 
appears to have been originally visible in the 
painting, and can just be distinguished 
through the re-painted hair. In the en- 
graving it has been moved forward to clear 
the collar. It appears to have been drawn 
correctly at first, and afterwards moved to 
make room for the collar. 

The earring may have been omitted as 
being superfluous or difficult to represent in 
the engraving, or possibly was not in the 
original painting. 

The pose is the same, except that the left 


arm in the engraving is slightly raised in an 
awkward position, the shoulder remaining 
unmoved. 

The neck in the ingraving is rather longer ; 
this, again, the collar is responsible for, which, 
not having been drawn from nature or from 
another figure, has misled the engraver in 
drawing the shoulders. 

The expression (though not well rendered 
in the engraving), view, and lighting, of the 
figures are identical. 

The breadth of the shoulders in the 
painting appears to be slightly increased in 
the re-painting (the shoulder ornaments being 
obliterated), which conveys the idea of a larger 
man than is represented in the engraving. 

The dress corresponds, as far as can now 
be seen, excepting the addition of a cloak 
and substitution of the ornamental collar for 
the plain band. The original costume has 
not been adhered to in any of the engravings, 
not being sufficiently ornate. 

The oval is increased, and the hand intro- 
duced to fill up the plate. 

With these exceptions and the additions 
and alterations of the beard and hair, which 
latter is in quite a different fashion, the 
figures are the same. In the engraving the 
hair may be possibly lengthened to be more 
in keeping with the later fashion. 

This comparison of the Marshall applies 
to the Droeshout head, taking into account 
the distortion before mentioned and the bad 
drawing. 

The Faithorne engraving is merely a rough 
sketch, and is very inaccurate. The general 
idea is probably copied from the Droeshout, 
and to some extent corrected by the painting 
or some reproduction of it. It shows the 
high lights on the eyes, omitted in the other 
engravings, which have light spots on the 
pupils, not intended for high lights, a method 
of representing the pupils of the eyes 
formerly employed. 

The neck is of the correct length; the 
figure, therefore, as a whole is more in accord- 
ance with the painting and bust than are the 
Marshall or Droeshout. 

The conclusions, therefore, arrived at are 
that a portion of the picture is exceedingly 
well painted, and shows details and subtleties 
hardly obtainable except from life, besides 
other indications which support this hypo- 
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thesis, such as the untied collar-strings and 
the unshaved chin (in the engravings) ; that 
there have been later additions, which are 
altogether inferior in painting to the original ; 
that the unaltered part agrees in all par- 
ticulars except in the position of the ear, 
which has been explained, with the Marshall, 
the Droeshout and Faithorne being evidently 
from the same original; and that if these 
engravings are to be regarded as at all 
truthful, the Chandos portrait cannot now 
represent Shakespeare, as the formation of 
the immovable upper part of the head differs 
entirely from these. 

With regard to the motive for these altera- 
tions, it will be remembered that popular 
sentiment was adverse to all dramatic repre- 
sentations in the time succeeding Charles I.’s 
reign, and in 1642 theatres had been closed 
by Act of Parliament. Probably Shake- 
speare was not generally regarded with any 
particular veneration—doubtless quite the 


reverse by a large section of the community. - 


It might even have been thought creditable 
to destroy any portrait or record of the great 
dramatist. 

The whole picture might have been rubbed 
and damaged previous to alteration, but 
whether accidentally or designedly as a pre- 
liminary to re-painting it is hard to say. The 
alterations may have been made to save the 
picture from further damage, or merely the 
attempts of an unskilful person, who contented 
himself with altering the easier portion, but, 
perhaps from want of ability, did not re-paint 
the more difficult features. 

It is a significant coincidence that the 
Stratford portrait was somewhat similarly 
altered. 


Bust OF SHAKESPEARE AT STRATFORD-ON- 
AVON. 

The following remarks refer to the Strat- 
ford bust, and will explain the discrepancies 
between it and the Chandos portrait, and 
corroborate the foregoing conclusions. 

The bust was erected before 1623, but 
the exact date is uncertain. It is of soft 
stone, and was originally painted to repre- 
sent life. It would seem to have been 


neglected for more than 120 years, as it was 
not re-painted till 1748, when it was ordered 
to be beautified and restored. The next 


alteration it underwent was in 1793, when 
Mr. Malone caused it to be covered over 
with white paint. This has now been re- 
moved and the supposed original colour 
restored ; but the eyes, which are painted 
light hazel, should be gray, and the auburn 
hair dark brown, to correspond with the 
Chandos portrait. At a little distance the 
eyes in the Chandos look very dark, and may 





STRATFORD-ON-AVON BUST. 
N.B.—It was found impossible to photograph the bust from a 


point to correspond with the other representations, This 
boa is from the opposite side. The two sides of the head 
iffer. 


easily be mistaken for brown, as they have 
often been described. 

This error is attributable to the dilapidated 
state of the bust when it was restored in 
1748, most of the colour, especially the 
upper layers having without doubt disap- 
peared, some of the preliminary or ground- 
work colour remaining and being mistaken 
for the final colour. 

Examples of this loss of colour are frequent. 
Among others, there are four portraits of 
Queen Elizabeth in the National Portrait 
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Gallery the eyes of which vary from light 
brown or hazel to deep bluish gray. In one 
instance the brown ground can be seen 
under the gray, the latter having only 
partially come off. 

There are also two portraits of Charles 
Dickens, one with blue, the other with brown 
eyes, so that Shakespeare no doubt had the 
characteristic gray or blue eyes of the 
British, as in the Chandos portrait. 

It will be noticed that the nose is much 
shorter than that of the portrait; and the 
upper lip longer, but the nose is said to have 
met with an accident, and it is more than 
probable that the tip of it was broken off, 
and at a subsequent date, probably in 1748, 
the nose was worked into some sort of shape 
at the expense of its length. The form of 
the head resembles those of the engravings, 
notably of the Marshall, with which it agrees 
closely except in the position of the ear, 
which agrees with the painting, and the eyes 
are too full; assuming that the bust was 
made from a death-mask, they had probably 
become sunken. 

Assuming Shakespeare had not altered in 
appearance, the original nose would still be 
shorter in proportion to the rest of the face 
than those of the other representations, a 
portion of the fleshy lower part of the face 
being covered by the beard in the painting 
and by the collar in the engravings, tending 
greatly to modify the resemblance. 

To instance the frequency of damage to 
the noses of statuary, out of a collection of 
forty-six Roman portrait busts in the British 
Museum, forty have broken noses, some of 
them more than once; the average age of 
these busts is about 1,800 years, that of the 
Stratford bust nearly 300 years. 

The Stratford portrait, discovered in 1860, 
is unmistakably painted from the bust, 
probably after the nose of the latter was 
broken, but before restoration, the nose 
approximating to the other portrayals. When 
discovered it had a full beard and moustache, 
which have been removed. 








Revolutionary Ephemerex at 
Tiverton. 
By F. J. SNELL, M.A. 


aie MONG the superabundant papers 

m| kindly presented to the borough 
of Tiverton by Lord Harrowby in 
1903, I have discovered some 
interesting printed matter relating to the 
state of local feeling and consequent action 
taken during the first period of the great 
war with France. It must be recollected 
that at that time country towns of the size 
of Tiverton had no newspapers of their own, 
and, in order to ventilate their sentiments 
and acquaint their neighbours with measures 
proposed and resolutions adopted at public 
or semi-public meetings, the inhabitants were 
compelled to have recourse to leaflets, which 
were doubtless distributed gratis. As read- 
ing and writing were not common accom- 
plishments, being confined in the main to 
the upper and middle classes, the issues 
would have been limited, and this, added to 
the considerable time that has since elapsed, 
accounts for the comparative scarcity of 
these ephemeral children of the press. I 
do not propose to cite the documents entire, 
as that would entail an amount of space 
incommensurate with their importance; it 
will suffice to reproduce certain paragraphs 
as illustrations. 

On February 15, 1793, the Mayor and 
Capital and Assistant Burgesses of the old 
self-elected Corporation met in common 
council and published a report of their 
proceedings, from which it appears that on 
the previous roth of December they had 
arrived at the resolution of joining a general 
association in support of the King and Con- 
stitution, which was actually formed on the 
17th of that month, “with the pleasing 
Expectation that it would have been the 
Means of frustrating the mischievous en- 
deavours which have been used to mislead 
the uninformed, and promote discontent 
among the Inhabitants of this Town and 
Parish.” 

The pleasing hope had been disappointed. 
‘““We are very sorry to find that a Spirit 
opposite to true Loyalty, and proceeding 
2E 
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from Party, and a dangerous Inclination to 
reform, has tended greatly to prevent the 
good purposes of such general Association, 
and has drawn upon the Inhabitants ‘of 
Tiverton the disagreeable Imputation of 
Disloyalty and want of Attachment to our 
present happy Establishment; which Im- 
putation we feel with real Concern.” 

After stating in general terms their resolve 
to preserve the public peace and prevent all 
unlawful meetings within the liberty, the 
Mayor and his colleagues direct special 
attention to the innkeepers. ‘ And we do 
also hereby resolve to caution all Persons 
keeping Public-Houses not to permit or 
encourage any Meetings or Conversations of 
a seditious tendency, to be holden in such 
Houses within the said Liberty, but to keep 
good Rule and Order therein, and promote 
to the utmost of their Power a due Obedience 
to the Law.” 

This dignified sheet elicited the following 
retort from the ungodly Jacobins : 


“TIVERTON LIBERTY. 


“ At an Uncommon Council holden on 
Thursday the 15th of February, 1793, the 
following sapient Resolutions were entered 
into almost unanimously. 

‘Resolved, That our original Resolutions 
and Denunciations were made on the roth 
of December in Compliance with strict 
Orders received from above, And contain no 
false Concords or personal invectives, and 
that whoever represents them as an insult on 
the Inhabitants ought to be Muzzled or wear 
the double bit political Bridles lately in- 
vented and greatly recommended. 

“That as the Inhabitants-of Muzzle-Town 
still refuse to follow the disinterested advice 
and bright example of We their Governors, 
Pam be desired immediately to ride the 
Pretty Mare for further directions how to 
Act. 

“That to check the prevailing dangerous 
inclination to ReEForm (which night and 
day grieveth us) We recommend Loyal 
Lectures to be read at the Juguisition every 
Monday, and that there be a Concert after, 
to which Barbers, Taylors, and every class 
of the community be admitted. And that 
Rowser be pressed to give the séiff-neck'd 
and perverse one of his Lectures on the 


present alarming Crisis of Affairs when We, 
and the Association, Dream with the dread 
of Jnsurrections. 

“Resolved, Moreover that, if the infection 
of Reform should unfortunately reach us 
from Paddy Country, We shall have to 
lament the direful loss of our Places and 
Pensions, our fond and pleasing hopes will 
be blasted, and many of us become charge- 
able to the Parish. That for these and 
other cogent reasons Ecclesiastical and Civil 
We firmly resolve our Lord willing, to use 
every means in our power, as is our Jounden 
duty, to check and prevent all Maughtiness 
whatsoever. And that whoever shall Speak 
or even Think seditiously, shall be im- 
mediately prosecuted by the STAR 
CHAMBER. 

‘“‘ Resolved, That Jack Rattle be earnestly 
requested to make these Resolutions as 
public as possible, and that he will give a 
Copy to each of the Spy Clubs. 


“BUNYAN, Sec.” 


‘*Rowser” was a well-known local bully, 


and there appears to be a very distinct - 


reference to Lord Harrowby as “ owner” of 
the borough, but the allusion to ‘“ Pam” 
baffles me. It cannot refer to the celebrated 
statesman, who was afterwards for thirty years 
member for Tiverton, as he was not then ten 
years of age, and his family had no connection 
with the place. It is really extraordinary to 
find his nickname figuring in a Tiverton pas- 
quinade forty years before he set foot in the 
borough. From an allusion in the citation 
given below it seems possible that “ Pam” 
was a hangman. Whatever the explanation 
may be, the Jacobins were not to have the 
game all to themselves. A rejoinder appeared 
as follows : 


“ TIVERTON, DEVON. 


“At an uncommon Council of Republi- 
cans and Levellers, holden at Villa Franca 
on St. Abell’s Day, 1793, the following 
seditious Resolutions were entered into 
unanimously : 


“ Resolved—That as our secret original 
Resolutions and Intentions have been 
opposed and prevented in consequence of 
Royal Orders from above, our Aversion and 
Hatred to true Concord and Harmony, and 
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our Inclination to Disloyalty and personal 
Invective, must still be supported and pro- 
moted by all possible means : and that who- 
ever represents them as an Insult or Injury 
to the Inhabitants, ought not only to be 
muzzled, or wear the Political Bridles, but 
condemned @ /a force, and suffer like the 
Loyal Subjects at the Hotel Saint Germaine. 

“That as several of our Neighbours in 
Muzzle Town still refuse to follow the dis- 
interested Advice and dright Example of 
We, their honest Reformers; Pam be con- 
tracted with, for all his remaining Aa/¢ers, 
which will be wanted to compleat our in- 
tended /iéera/ Reformation, when the Town 
is new paved, and provided with convenient 
Lamp Irons by Act of Parliament. 

“That to avoid any new check to the 
prevailing Inclination to a Reform (which 
Night and Day doth much delight us), We 
recommend Seditious Lectures to be weekly 
read at all our separate private Meetings ; 
but having no Harmony in our Souls, We 
strictly forbid all Kinds of Music, as re- 
pugnant to Treasonable or seditious designs, 
and tending to promote Concord and Good- 
will among those good Subjects, whom we 
so much wish to deceive: And that Rowser, 
whose private Intentions are well known to 
us, be pressed to continue his ailing 
Lectures to the Stiff-neck’d and Perverse, as 
best calculated to prevent our malignant 
Designs. 

‘* Moreover, that as the Infection of Reform 
has already taken deep Root, and we hope 
soon to enjoy the Places and Pensions of 
our present Governors, when they may take 
our Places at the Parish Work-House ; and 
intending to destroy the Original indigenous 
Royal Oak of Liberty, in this Country, which 
they would improve and meliorate by Cultiva- 
tion ; and for divers other cogent Reasons, 


Political and Diabolical ; and not regarding 


the Will of the Lord or the Peaceable 
Dictates of Humanity, and in order to pre- 
pare the Way for all Kinds of Maughtiness, 
Disorder, and Profaneness, We do firmly 
resolve to plant the CraB-TREE of Confusion 
and Licentiousness at the Mount of Villa 
Franca, on the next A Fools’ Day.” 


(The concluding sentences are /acenda.) 
On January 26, 1795, Mr. Martin Duns- 


ford published a hand-bill, or notice, in 
which he exhorted the inhabitants as fellow- 
citizens — apparently this expression was 
thought significant—not only to pray for 
peace, but, employing the best means 
Heaven afforded, “to unite (at least, as 
many ofus as are so disposed) to petition the 
King,” adding disloyally and pusillanimously, 
in the opinion of his Tory friends, “ whom 
the Constitution of our Country hath in- 
trusted with the important prerogative, to 
restore and establish the blessings of peace 
to this Country by such pacific means as he 
in his wisdom shall best approve.” 

This manifesto produced such a ferment 
in the town that the Magistrates deemed 
it expedient to call a meeting of the 
inhabitants without delay for the purpose 
of considering and determining what petition 
or address should be presented to the King 
on the subject. Accordingly, on the very 
next day a large concourse, including all the 
leading residents, presented an appearance 
at the Guildhall, when Mr. Thomas Winsloe 
proposed a carefully considered resolution 
advising that a humble address should be 
presented to the King, “expressive of our 
steady attachment to his Majesty and his 
illustrious Family, and our anxious Solicitude 
to preserve our present glorious Constitution 
inviolable ; and of our Resolution to main- 
tain it against all Attempts that have been 
or shall be made, to subvert it.” 

As to the question of peace, the motion 
ran: “‘ That his Majesty would be graciously 
pleased to employ such means to restore the 
Blessings of Peace to these Kingdoms as 
are most proper and best suited to so desir- 
able an object, whenever it can be done 
consistently with the Dignity of his Crown, 
and when such a Peace can be obtained as 
in Honour this Country ought to accept.” 

Mr. Winsloe’s resolution was seconded by 
Mr. Claus Pell, and carried mem. con. ; after 
which a committee was appointed to prepare 
the address. They soon returned, and the 
address was read out. With one exception 
it was approved by all present, the single 
dissentient being Mr. Martin Dunsford, who 
then and there publicly objected and pro- 
tested. The address, however, was signed, 
and directions given that it should be pre- 
sented to His Majesty the King. 
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On November 21 following the inhabitants 
assembled to consider an address of con- 
gratulation to King George on his happy 
escape from “the late audacious and sacri- 
legious attack on his person and authority.” 
No opposition was offered to this address 
except by the same stalwart gentleman who 
had acted the part of Athanasius contra 
Mundum on the previous occasion, and 
Mr. George Dunsford, his brother, who 
desired the insertion of a clause requesting 
his Majesty ‘‘¢o put an end to the War.” Mr. 
Martin Dunsford seems to have delivered a 
speech full of unction, and rather in the style 
of the prophet Jonah, saying, amongst other 
things, that the war had ruined the trade of 
the town ; that war was always destructive of 
commerce ; that the inhabitants ought to 
assert their rights as Englishmen; and that 
they would soon repent not having done it. 
He desired that it might be remembered 
that he now again called on them to do it, 
and declared that this was the last time he 
might have an opportunity of warning them 
of their danger. 

Mr. Dunsford’s Cassandra-like utterances 
fell on deaf ears, and once more the address 
was signed by the Mayor in the name of the 
meeting, and transmitted to the Right 
Honourable Dudley Ryder, M.P. for the 
borough, for presentation to the King. 

Mr. Martin Dunsford, it should be noted, 
represented the more respectable and res- 
pected Whig element at Tiverton, and when 
he published his ‘‘ Memoirs” of the town 
some few years later obtained subscriptions 
from persons of all persuasions and parties. 
Still, he was evidently a peace-at-any-price 
man, unless, indeed, his antagonism to the 
war was dictated by partial sympathy with the 
principles of the French Revolution, which 
is not unlikely. Men of moderate views 
were in a difficult position, and in pro- 
nouncing against war of every kind Martin 
Dunsford may have perceived his best chance 
of escaping the charge of being unpatriotic. 
As a manufacturer, also, he had occasion to 
feel its inconvenience. Although one may 
not espouse his views or approve his attitude 
in this terrible crisis of the national life, one 
must needs admire his moral courage in 
defending his opinions either alone or with 
Only his brother to countenance him. The 





Martin Dunsfords of the age served no doubt 
as a moral break-water against the incoming 
tide of revolutionary extravagance, although 
greater glory has naturally accrued to our 
gallant seamen, who saved the situation in 
another and more open way. 


_— 
Che Society of Apothecaries.* 


—— Se 


Fay, Apothecaries were first incorpo- 
rated by a charter of 1606 which 
united them with the Grocers ; 
but in 1617 a new charter was 
granted which formed them into a separate 
Company — the ‘“ Master, Wardens, and 
Society of the Art and Mystery of the 
Apothecaries of the City of London”— 
and on that charter, which Mr _ Barrett 
prints iz extenso, the Society practically 
stands at the present day. 

The newly-born Company was rather a 
rickety bantling. There was friction with 
the Grocers, who did not like the separation ; 
there was a “plentiful lack” of funds ; and 
there were many disputes and quarrels 
among its own members. The early years 
of the Company’s history were, indeed, 
troublous in many ways. The minute- 
books of the Society have been preserved 
in an absolutely perfect state, and Mr. 
Barrett is consequently able to trace in 
detail the many difficulties and trials that 
befell the young Company—troubles from 
without and within. The entries are also 
illuminating with regard to many points of 
detail in the habits and social life of the 
seventeenth century. On June 21, 1627, 
the meeting-place for ‘‘ simpling ” was fixed 
at ‘“Graie’s Inne in holborne,” and the 
hour, five in the morning! A member who 
had accepted the Lord Mayor’s invitation to 
dinner in 1628, and had failed to keep his 
engagement, was fined 11s. Two years 
later the Master, searching the house of one 
John Simson, in St. Paul’s Churchyard, found 


* The History of the Society of Apothecaries of 
London, by C. R. B. Barrett, M.A. Many illustra- 
tions. London: Elliot Stock, 1905. Crown 4to., 
pp. xl, 310. Price 21s. net. 
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“something defective ”—to wit, a “bad pill.” 
Simsom, on being reproved, took offence 
and “ gave the Master unbecoming speeches,” 
whereupon he was summoned, rebuked, and 
fined after submission. 

By this time the position of the Society 
had been greatly strengthened, and the 
members began to think of having a Hall 
of their own. Towards the end of 1632 
a house in Blackfriars was purchased, at a 
cost of £1,800, and the Company at once 
entered into possession. The minutes show 
in curious detail the repairs which were 
made on the premises, and which were 
tolerably extensive. A year later a Thomas 
Johnson of Snow Hill presented to the 
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Company ‘‘as a guifte a booke called 
Gerrard’s herbal,” and this volume was the 
beginning of the Society’s library. 

The next few years seem to have been 
largely occupied with legal disputes— 
especially with the College of Physicians— 
and with financial and other troubles. 
During the Civil War the ordinary business 
of the Society was recorded as usual ; but it 
is somewhat singular that the minute-books 
make practically no reference to the great 
events which were passing on the political 
stage; and when the Restoration came, 





there is still nothing to be gathered from 
the records but matters of domestic interest, 
save that the Apothecaries contributed £72 
towards the handsome present of £12,000 
which the City made to the King. Again, 
it is passing strange that, although the greater 
part, if not the whole, of the Company’s 
Hall was destroyed in the Great Fire, yet the 
minute-book contains no mention of the 





SCONCE 


conflagration, nor any notice of the Plague 
which preceded it. 

In 1669-70 the Hall was rebuilt, and one 
of the first things placed in it must have 
been the beautiful old chestnut chest given 
by William Clark. It is “composed of only 
six planks of great size, decorated with brass 
studs, heavy bronze handles, and a singularly- 
ornate key scutcheon.” The Hall has under- 
gone many repairs and some changes since 
1670, but, substantially it remains as then 
built. Mr. Barrett’s capital sketches bring 
vividly before the reader the many features 
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of interest in this old home of the Apothe- entire side of the room and have overflowed 
caries. On the next page we reproduce the into the Parlour. 
sketch of the Library, a long, narrow room, We have not space to trace the later 





handsomely panelled in oak. The begin- history ofthe Company. Mr. Barrett founds 
nings of the Library were stored in deep his narrative upon the minute-books, but 





KEY SCUTCHEON OF MUNIMENT CHEST. 


cupboards, one on each side of the fireplace, does not weary the reader with too much 
which has a well-carved oak mantelpiece. quotation or mere transcription: He relates 
Now, the books fill the shelves down the chronologically the various. vicissitudes 
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through which the Society has passed, 
notes its quaint customs, some of which still 
survive, and traces the history of the various 
possessions of the Society which are still 
preserved at the Hall. 

Incidentally, many quaint civic customs, 
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much old medical lore, the history of the 
“ Physic Garden,” and many details of 
social history find illustration. ‘ Gratifica- 
tions” were not uncommon. In 1630, the 
Company, grateful for a reduction in the 
corn levy, presented the Lord Mayor with 








‘*two hogsheads of clarett.” In the same 
year some bezoar stones, “sent by the Lord 
Mayor to be viewed,” were found to be false, 
and were burnt. These intestinal concretions 
were long supposed to be of no small thera- 
peutic efficacy. In 1633 a pew was reserved 


in Blackfriars Church for the “ brothers of 
the Clothinge of this Company,” and keys 


were duly provided. No stranger was to be 
permitted to enter the pew until the sermon 
be begun! Strangers, apparently, were wel- 
come to the sermon, but not to the service. 
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There is mention of a fire-engine and its 
repair in 1756, and two years later a curious 
entry shows that the Company’s safe, con- 
taining their plate and books and other 
valuables, was erected, strangely enough, on 
the right hand side of the chimney in the 
great kitchen. It is worth noting that the 
first mention of Latin as a subject of ex- 
amination occurs in 1683, when a boy who 
wished to be bound apprentice was rejected 
“ for insufficiency in the latin tongue.” 

In two respects the action of the Company 
in past times was most regrettable. It has 
always been the custom for each member, 
on taking up his freedom, to present to the 
Society a silver-gilt spoon, worth 13s. 4d. or 
25s. If these had been preserved from the 
beginning, the collection of silver spoons 
would have been unique; but, alas! they 
were sold from time to time in large lots, 
with the result that to-day the Society does 
not possess a single old spoon. Again, much 
old plate, which would now be most valuable, 
was disposed of as out of date. In October, 
1759, for example, various old cups, salvers, 
salts, etc., were ordered to be sold as “‘useless 
and unfashionable.” Much of the produce 
was spent in knives and forks. 

But our space is exhausted. Mr. Barrett 
has a pleasant style, and his book makes 
capital reading. The Apothecaries may be 
congratulated on the excellent manner in 
which their history has been recorded. The 
book is handsomely produced, sufficiently 
illustrated—Mr. Barrett’s sketches of the old 
Hall are uncommonly good—and well 


indexed. aR. Cc. 


Che London Signs and their 
Associations. 
By J. HoLpEN MACMICHAEL. 
(Continued from p. 105.) 
PRHE Ape. Peacham, in his Compleat 
| Gentleman,* says “the Ape hath 
been a very ancient bearing.” The 
ape, clogged, was the badge of the 
House of Suffolk, and figures of apes, gener- 
ally on borders, frequently occur in medizeval 
* P. 450. 








illuminated manuscripts,* in all manner of 
ludicrous circumstances. An ape occurs, I 
think, among the Beaufoy Tokens as a sign 
in Southwark, where he is seated smoking 
a pipe, and in the Calendar of State Papers 
(Domestic Series), cvca July ;°;, 1591, there 
is an allusion to a Golden Ape. There 
is an illustration of the carved-stone sign of 
the Ape, formerly in Philip Lane, Addle 
Street, City, in the Archer Collection (Print. 
Dept., Brit. Mus.), and a view of the inn 
which the sign distinguished, as it appeared in 
1851, in the Crace Collection. Further in- 
formation regarding this old inn will be found 
in. Mr. Philip Norman’s London Signs and 
Inscriptions (1893), p- 46. 

The Ape on horseback occurs on the token 
of Richard Poore in Southwark in 1667. 
This was evidently the “ jackanapes,” now a 
term of contempt. Monkeys were formerly 
called apes, just as the higher forms, like the 
gorilla and chimpanzee, are sometimes called 
man-apes. It was formerly a popular diver- 
sion to secure monkeys astride of ponies 
or dogs, and to make them race in this 
position. I remember witnessing a survival 
of this at Olympia, when the Paris Hippo- 
drome visited London. The existence of 
the sign on the token alluded to7 is prob- 
ably to be accounted for in the proximity of 
the house that it distinguished to the Paris 
Garden, where such performances were 
common. Shakespeare apparently alludes 
to the pastime when he makes the King say : 
“If I might buffet for my love, or bound my 
horse for her favours, ] could lay on like a 
butcher, and sit like a jackanapes, never 
off.” t 

An entry in Evelyn’s Diary mentions a 
visit to the Bear Garden, “ where two poor 
dogs were killed, and all ended with the ape 
on horseback.”§ The movements of these 
performing apes appear to have been re- 
stricted by a heavy weight of iron or wood 
called a “clog,” which was affixed to their 
legs. Among Ray’s collection of proverbs 
is one, “ Can jack-a-napes be merry when his 
clog is at his heels?” The clogged ape, as 


* Early Drawings and Illuminations, by W. de 
Gray Birch, F.R.S.L., and Henry Jenner, 1879. 

+ Burn’s Beaufoy Tokens, edition 1855, No. 1,056. 

t Henry V., V., ii. 148. 

§ June 16, 1670. 
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mentioned above, was the badge of the 
House of Suffolk. 

Fhe Afollo. There was a coffee-house 
with the sign of the Apollo, “just within 
Temple Bar . . . facing the Temple Great 
Gate,” which seems to have escaped Mr. 
Hilton Price’s eagle eye. It was a popular 
resort, and auctions were held there about 
the middle of the eighteenth century.* 
Possibly the sign was suggested by the 
Apollo Club at the Devil Tavern, of which 
Ben Jonson was the presiding genius ; but it 
may be noted that “Apollo” is a change 
in the arms of the Apothecaries’ Company. 
“‘Naps upon Parnassus: a sleepy muse nipt 


and pincht, though not awakened ; printed 


by express order from the Wits, for N. Brooke, 
1658," small 8vo., is- ludicrously signed 
“ Adoniram Banstitte, alias Tinder-box,” 
and dated from the Apollo in Fleet Street.7 

The Appile- Tree may be said to be a sign 
of the highest antiquity, its incidental adop- 
tion on the signboard being comparatively 
modern. To this day we constantly find 
the situation of houses indicated by such 
distinctions as ‘One Elm,” the ‘‘ Sycamore,” 
etc. ; and is not Askham the ham or home 
among the ashes? When one of our early 
British ancestors found himself in the pos- 
session of such a luxury as an apple-tree, we 
may feel assured that it was a distinction, 
serving for the identification of his wattled 
cabin, of which he was justly proud. The 
apple-tree in Welsh, Cornish, Armorican, and 
Irish is invariably denominated the avall, 
aball, or apple, and seems to have been 
brought into Britain by the first colonies of 
the natives, and by the Hedui of Somerset- 
shire particularly. Hence we find the present 
site of Glastonbury to have been distinguished 
before the arrival of the Romans by the sig- 
nificant title of Avallonia, or the Apple 
Orchard. Apple-Tree Yard, St. James’s 
Square, is not so named from a sign of the 
apple-tree, but from the apple orchards for 
which St. James’s Fields were famous so late 
as the reign of Charles I. Pepys confesses : 
“I did eat some apples off the trees.” The 
old Apple-Tree in Coldbath Fields, Clerken- 
well, of which that in Mount Pleasant 
seems to be a nominal successor, was much 

* Daily Advertiser, May 13 and June 29, 1742. 

+ Burn’s Beaufoy Tokens. 

VoL. IL. 


resorted to by the discharged prisoners from 
the neighbouring house of correction and 
their friends. ‘‘ Perhaps the only waggery in 
public-house customs,” writes J. T. Smith, 
“now remaining is in the taproom of the 
Apple-Tree, opposite Cold Bath Fields Prison. 
There are a pair of handcuffs fastened to the 
wires as bell-pulls, and the orders given by 
some of the company when they wish their 
friends to ring are ‘Agitate the conductors.’ ” 

From the Apple-T7ree and Bell Inn, in 
Brewer’s Yard, near Hungerford Market in 
the Strand, all and sundry are admonished 
that “ Any Nobleman or Gentleman that has 
occasion to remove Red or Fallow Deer out 
of any Forrest, Chase, Park, or Paddock ; 
may at Mr. Barker's, at the Apple Tree and 
Bell . . . be informed of a Person who has 
the best and safest method of removing Deer : 
He . . . was Yeoman of the Tents and Toils, 
and was brought up in that Business under 
his Father, who enjoyed that Place under 
King Charles II., King James II., and King 
William III. to the Reign of the late Queen 
Anne,” etc.* 

The Archer. This was the sign of Gilbert 
Taylor at “St. Katherns Dock,” who issued 
a halfpenny token.t 

The Archimedes and Globe was the sign of 
a Mr. Scarlet, optician to His Majesty, near 
St. Anne’s Church, in Dean Street, Soho, of 
whom might be had catalogues of the experi- 
ments which were to be made by Desaguliers 
in his course of experimental philosophy 
and astronomy, given at the French philo- 
sopher’s “Experimental Room, next Door 
to the Bedford Coffee House in the Piazzas.” { 
There was another Archimedes and Globe 
next to the Dog Tavern in Ludgate Street, 
“a Pair of large Globes being on the Post 
before the Door.” It was the sign of 
T. Brandreth and G. Wildey in 1709, where 
were sold ‘‘ Maps of the Stars laid down from 
the Observations of Mr. Halley, Professor of 
Geometry at Oxon, and Mr. Heuelius of 
Dantzick . . . 19 Constellations more than 
any other hitherto published. Done by 
J. Senex and C. Price.”§ 


* Weekly Journal, January 5, 1723. 
+ Beaufoy Tokens, No. 275. 
t Daily Advertiser, April 30, 1742. 
§ Tatler, March 4, 1709; see, further, Notes and 
Queries, ninth series, x. 505. , 
2F 
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Archimedes as a sign was doubtless 
suggested by the exploit of the famous 
geometrician of Syracuse, who, during the 
siege of that town by Marcellus, set the 
Roman fleet on fire with burning-glasses, or 
what are supposed to have been metal 
reflectors. The globe is from the arms 
of the Company of Spectacle- Makers. 

The Artichoke, which was not an indigenous 
plant, probably owes its existence as a sign 
to its introduction to this country during the 
reign of Henry VIII., among whose privy 
purse expenses it was an item of frequent 
occurrence from 1529 to 1532, and consider- 
ing that it was deemed a dish fit for a King, 
it is not surprising to find that it was paid 
dearly for in proportion to the value of the 
then current coin, for one item runs: “ Paied 
to a servant of maister Tresorer in rewarde 
for bringing Archecokks to the King’s grace 
to York Place iiijs, iiijd.* It was apparently 
the “globe” artichoke, and not the Jerusalem 
species, that served for a sign, the latter 
having been introduced from Canada at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, when 
it was a fashionable vegetable in England, 
sometimes served in a pie baked with marrow, 
raisins, spice, and sweet wine.t 

Mr. Ashbee chronicles two booksellers’ 
signs of the Artichoke—one near Ludgate in 
1693, and the other in Old Bedlam in 1686. } 
There was a lace-shop with this sign at the 
‘“‘ Backside of St. Clements ”;§ a “ Looking- 
Glass shop near the New Exchange, Strand ”’;|| 
and it was the sign of a tavern “ past the 
eastern entrance to the West Indian Docks, 
famous for its whitebait.” There was also an 
Artichoke in Blackwall.‘ According to the 
FPostboy of August 5, 1710, the Artichoke was 
the sign of Nos. 24 and 25, Lombard Street, 
now occupied by Messrs. Alexander and 
Co. About the year 1769, No. 24 was 
occupied by William Fuller and Son. 
In 1799 the firm was Fuller and Chatteris ; 
until 1808, when Chatteris, Yapp and Co., 
was its style. In 1821 it was finally changed 


* N. H. Nicolas and Rhind’s History of the 
Vegetable Kingdom. 

ft See Beckmann’s History of Ancient Institutions. 

t Bibliographer, Part to. 

§ Boyne’s Zokens, No. 2,459. 

|| Bagford, Harleian Collection, 5,996, No. 156. 

{| Banks Bills, portfolio 4. 


to Whitmore, Wells and Whitmore, until 
1841, when they failed.* 

The Astronomical Musical Box. ‘This was 
Pinchbeck’s sign. See the Musical Box. 

The Axe Inn, St. Mary Axe. See /Votes 
and Queries, ninth series, xX. 425, xi. 110, 
231, xii. 170, 253, 351, 507; and tenth 
series, i. 89, go. 

The Axe Inn, Aldermanbury. See /Voles 
and Queries, ninth series, xi. 111, and 376, 
col. ii. 

The Axe and Crown was a hostelry close 
by the house of Sir Robert Walpole in 
Downing Street. + 

The Axe and Cleaver was, until near the 
end of the last century, the sign of an inn 
near the garden wall of the Archbishop’s 
Palace at Lambeth. 

The Bacchus and Tun. 

Without there hangs a noble sign, 
Where golden grapes in image shine ; 
To crown the Bush, a little punch 
Gut Bacchus dangling of a Bunch, 
What’s called (in Miniature) a Tun. 
The Compleat Vintner, 1720, p. 36. 

The Baguio. Bagnios were sometimes dis- 
tinguished by a sign, and sometimes merely 
by the name of the proprietor. The oldest 
appears to have been the Queen’s Bagnio, in 
Long Acre, which was built about 1676, and 
rebuilt and enlarged in 1694.{ It was at 
first known as the Duke’s Bagnio.§ 


“The Queen’s Bagnio, in Long Acre, is 
made very convenient for both Sexes to 
sweat and bath privately every Day in the 
Week, and cupp’d to the last perfection (he 
having the best and newest Instrument for 
that Purpose). It is sufficiently evident, that 
it exceeds all others, by being more and 
constantly frequented by the Nobility and 
Gentry. Pr. 5s. for one single Person ; but 
if Two or more come together, 4s. each. 
There is no Entertainment for Women after 
12 a Clock at Night ; but all Gentlemen that 
desire Beds, may have them for 2s. per 
Night.” Henry Ayme. 

“If any Persons desire to be cupp’d at 
their own House, he will wait on them 


* See, further, F. G. H. Price’s Signs of Lombard 
Street. 

t See, further, Old and New London. 

{ Cunningham’s London. 

§ Wheatley’s London. 
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himself, he having had the Honour to give a* 
general Satisfaction to the Nobility in the °: 


Performance of that Art, which he has 
acquired to a Nicety by a long and great 
Practise. Note, that his Way of cupping is 
the very same as was us’d by the late Mr. 
Verdier deceas’d.”* Verdier was cupper to 
Queen Anne, as the following advertisement 
will show. This advertisement is accom- 
panied by a small woodcut of the “ King’s 
Cupping Instrument.” If I mistake not, 
another representation of this once important 
instrument is given by Randle Holme in his 
Armoury: “ At the Three Cupping Instru- 
ments, the Corner of Neal’s Yard, in Great 
St. Andrew’s street, near the Seven Dials, 
liveth Peter King, who makes and sells the 
neatest and best Cupping Instrument that 
hath yet been made; the Invention of this 
sort (first) by his Father, instrument maker 
to Mr. Verdier, Cupper to Her late Majesty 
Queen Anne ; and since by me an Improve- 
ment hath been made on them, and now 
they are well known to be the best and 
neatest that ever was made, ... Gentle- 
men . . . may be furnished with them either 
in Silver or Brass,” etc. 

The more than questionable character of 
these bagnios led to their abolition. It 
seems to be owing to the very word having 
become a reproach that induced the autho- 
rities to misleadingly alter the name of 
Bagnio Court, Newgate Street, in 1843 to 
Roman Bath Street. An advertisement of 
December 21, 1741, says: “To be Sold 
Cheap, All the Utensils of an Apothecary’s 
Shop with some Medicines. Enquire of Mr. 
Jones, at the Royal Bagnio, in Newgate 
Street.”{ The Newgate Street bath was 
built by Turkish merchants, and first opened 
in December, 1679.§ 

Other Bagnios, of which no record is to be 
found in Cunningham, were: 

ist. ‘At Charing Cross, next door to a 
hosier’s, where (at the hosier’s) were sold 
‘Three of the greatest Beautifiers that were 
ever made publick, Brought over by a 
Gentlewoman lately arrivd from France, 
where they are in the highest Esteem amongst 


* Tatler, December 1, 1709. 

+ London Journal, May 5, 1722. 
t Daily Advertiser. 

§ Aubrey’s Lives, ii. 244. 


the Ladies of the first Quality... . A New 
Italian Water for the Face, Neck, and Hands, 
without the least Grain of Mercury.... A 
delightful Lip-Salve . . . and the So much 
fam’d Tooth-Powder.’ ”* 

The Zwo White Posts was the sign of the 
‘Brownlow Street New Bagnio, the back 
side of Long Acre,” where “ Cupping and 
Bathing are perform’d after the best Manner; 
likewise commodious Lodgings for Gentle- 
men and Ladies; and all other useful 


. Accommodations, by their most humble 


Servant, Mary Banks, From the Crown 
Bagnio, King Street, Covent Garden.” f 

The Crown Bagnio in King Street. 
‘““Thomas Holmes and Elizabeth Porter, 
Late Waiters at Tower Hill and King Street 
Bagnios advertise, ‘ private and commodious 
Lodgings for the Reception of Gentlemen, 
At the uppermost Lamp in James Street, 
over against the Rummer Tavern in Covent 
Garden.’”t And “Mrs. Ebeall who kept 
the Charing Cross Coffee House the Corner 
of Spring-Gardens, leading to the Park, now 
keeps the Bell Tavern, or New Crown 
Bagnio, the bottom of St. Martin’s Lane, 
near the Church. . . . Bathing, Sweeting, 
and Cupping, at the lowest Prices; also 
good Attendance, and neat Wines, etc.’”§ 

The Bagnio in Lemon Street, Goodman’s 
Fields : 

“This Day is open’d The Pleasure or 
Swimming Bath, which is near forty-three 
Feet in length, it will be kept warm and 
fresh every Day, and is convenient for 
Gentlemen to swim, or learn to swim in. 
There are Waiters attend daily to teach or 
assist Gentlemen in the said Swimming Bath 
if requir’'d. There is also a good Cold Bath. 
Subscribers may have the Use of both for a 
Guinea.”|| Concerning the luxuries of the 
ancient Roman éagnio, see Basil Kennett’s 
Antiquities of Rome, 1737, chapter vii., p. 56. 

“The newspapers of 1711,” says Mr. J. T. 
Smith, “ state that, ‘At the Bunch of Grapes 
next door to the Bagnio, in St. James’s Street, 
was sold extraordinary good cask Florence 
wine, at 6s. per gallon.’ This must have 


* Country Journal, November 22, 1735. 
} Daily Advertiser, April 3, 1742. 

t lbid., May 20-25, 1742. 

§ Jbid., November 7, 1741. 

i| Zbid., June 2, 1742. 
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been the next house to Pero’s, now Fenton’s, 
on the right-hand side—a bagnio of old 
standing, as appears by the title of a cata- 
logue of the valuable collection of pictures, 
the property of the late Mr. Bartrum 
Aumailkey, alias Pero, who kept the bagnio 
previous to 1714.”* 

The Bag and Bottle. Of this sign I can 
find no other trace than that afforded by a 
scarce book entitled London and its Environs, 
1761, six volumes, published by R. and J. 
Dodsley in Pall Mall, where both Bag and 
Bottle Alley, and Bag and Bottle Yard, in 
Old Street, are stated to have received their 
appellation from such a sign. Possibly it is 
an error for Rag and Bottle. 3 

The Bag of Nails. A good deal of un- 
satisfactory evidence has been adduced in 
the endeavour to show that this sign is a 
corruption of the “Bacchanals.” ... It is 
Christopher Brown, in his Zavern Anecdotes, 
1825, who is responsible for this statement, 
one which has been repeated by the authors 
of both the History of Signboards and Old 
and New London. But the Bag of Nails isa 
very old sign, common still, I believe, in the 
Midlands, and the reverse seems to be the 
case—that the Bacchanals in Arabella Row, 
Pimlico, was a perverted form of the Bag o’ 
Nails. At all events, there was a Bag of Nails 
in Tuttle Street (Tothill Street), Westminster, 
so early as 1668, as will be seen by a 
reference to No. 1191 of the Beaufoy tokens, 
upon the reverse of which, in the field, 
between the initials and date, is represented 
a bag of nails, bearing the armorial charge 
of the Smiths’ arms, which are three hammers, 
each surmounted by a crown, but on the 
token only one hammer and crown are re- 
presented. The only connexion, other than 
that of sound, which one can conceive as 
existing between a “bag o’ nails” and 
“bacchanals,” is that of the nail which the 
too bibulously disposed are said to drive into 
their own coffin. 

There is one other possible explanation of 
the Bag of Nails sign—apart, that is, from the 
assignable cause as to its having been an in- 
vitatory carpenters’ or other mechanics’ sign. 
The amuletic value of old iron, especially 
nails and horseshoes, was a universal belief 

* See, further, Zhe Streets of London, by J. T. 
Smith, 1849, pp. 32; 33- 


which survives with astonishing vitality to 
this day. It was customary to store old 
nails, and although I do not know of a bag 
being used, I myself once possessed a stone- 
ware jug of the Stuart period which was dug 
up at the threshold of an old dwelling. This 
was half full of rusty nails and matted hair, 
and seems to have been deliberately placed 
in the position found as a protection from 


the machination of the evil spirits. The — 


Irish used to hang about children’s necks a 
crooked nail, or horseshoe.* It seems 
possible that the sign of the Bag o’ Nails, 
therefore, had its origin in this popular 
belief. It is, at all events, not likely to have 
had any trade signification, as the carpenters, 
joiners, etc., all had their proper companies’ 
arms, which were invariably employed as signs 
when the patronage of any particular trade 
warranted their use by the tavern-keeper. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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MARKHAM, GERVASE. 
Markhams Methode, Or Epitome, Where- 
in is shewed his Approued Remedies for 
all Diseases . . . incident to Horses, and 
they are about 300.... The seuenth 
Edition corrected by the Author. London. 
Printed by B. A. and T. F. for John Har- 
rison . . . M.DC.XXXIIII. Sm. 8°, A—F 6 
in eights. With many woodcuts. 


MARY STUART, Queen of Scots. 
Execvtion Oder Todt Marien Stuarts 
KO6niginnen aus Schotlandt gewesenen 
K6niginnen zu Franckreich/... Zu 
Magdeburgk /... Anno 1588. 4°, A—B 
in fours. Large woodcut of execution on 
title. 


MISSALE. 
Ad vst insignis ecclesie Sari missale. 
Anno dominice gfe. M.CCCCC.11I. ix.kl’. 


* Logan’s Scottish Gael, pe 376. 
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Januarii pulcherrimis caracteribus (vt res 
indicat) nouiter et emaculatissime im- 
pressum: ab igeniosis impressorie artis 
successoribus magistri JOhanis de prato 
alme Parisiésis vniuersitatis librarii iurati : 
additis plurimis cdmoditatibus / q in 
ceteris desiderantur. . . . adiunctis quoqz 
& in fine appositis aliquibz nouis officiis 
ex Anglia nouiter allatis. Ex gymnasio 
Parisiensi . . . Venales apud bibliopolas 
in cimyterio sancti Pauli Londoiji. in- 
uenientur. [Col.] In alma vniuersitate 
Parisiensi finis impositus est huic missali : 
arte successor magistri Johanis de prato 
eiusdem vniuersitatis librarii iurati. Folio. 
>, 6 Il. : aa—gg in eights: hh, 6 ll. : Zn die 
sancto pasche, a—d in eights: e, 6 ll.: f, 6 Il.: 
(including the Canon Misse on vellum as 
usual): Jn vigilia sancti andree, A, 6 ll. : 
B—E in eights: F, 8 ll. : G, 6 ll. : Zn vigiha 
vnius apostoli, A—E in eights. With wood- 
cuts and music. BM. 


MURRELL, JOHN. 


A New Booke of Cookerie. Wherein is 
set forth a most perfect direction to furnish 
an extraordinary, or ordinary Feast, either 
in Summer or Winter. Also a bill of Fare 
for Fish-dayes, Fasting-dayes, Ember- 
weekes, or Lent. And likewise the most 
commendable fashion of Dressing, or 
Sowcing, either Flesh, Fish, or Fowle: 
.. . Hereunto aiso is added the most 
exquisite English Cookerie. All set forth 
according to the now, new, English and 
French fashion: By Iohn Murrell. Lon- 
don: Printed for John Browne, ... 1617. 
Sm. 8°, black letter, A—H 4 in eights, 
A1 and H 4 blank. Dedicated to Mis- 
tress Francis Herbert. BAZ. 


OGILBY, JOHN, anp WILLIAM MOR- 


GAN, His Majesty’s Cosmographers. 
London Survey’d : Or, An Explanation of 
the Large Map of London, Giving a Par- 
ticular Account of the Streets and Lanes, 
in the City and Liberties. With the 
Courts, Yards, and Alleys, Churches, 
Halls, and Houses of Note, In every Street 
and Lane. And Directions to find them 
in the Map. With the Names and Marks 
of the Wards, Parishes, and Precincts, 
therein described. London. Printed and 
Sold at the Author's House in White- 





Fryers. 1677. Long narrow 8°, A—F in - 
fours + title and map. 


OVERBURY, SIR THOMAS. 


Sir Thomas Ouerbury His Wife.... The 
foureteenth Impression. London, Printed 
for Robert Allot, ... 1630. Sm. 8° 


A—V in eights. 


OVIDIUS NASO, PUBLIUS. 

Ouid his Inuectiue against Jbis. Trans- 
lated into English Meeter. Wher vnto is 
added by the Translator, a short draught 
of all. the Stories and tales contained 
therein: very pleasant to be read. Im- 
printed at London, by Henry Bynneman. 
Anno Domini 1577. Sm. 8°, A—M 4 in 
eights. 


PAUL’S SCHOOL (St.). 
Preces In usum Antique & celebris 
Scholz juxta D. Pauli apud Londinates. 
Londini, Excudebat G. B. & R. W. 
sumptibus Edwardi Powel ibidem Capel- 
lani. 1642. 8°, Ainsixes. B.A. 


(Zo be continued.) 





at the Sign of the Dwi. 


A MUCH wanted book—an 
up-to-date bibliography of 
bibliographies—has just been 
issued by Messrs. A. Constable 
and Co., Ltd., in two hand- 
some volumes under the modest 
title of A Register of National 
Bibliography. The book also 
contains a selection of the 
chief bibliographical books and 
articles printed in other countries. The labour 
of collecting the materials was begun about 
twenty years ago, and for the last five years 
it has occupied the whole time of the com- 
piler, Mr. W. P. Courtney, joint author of 
the Bibliotheca Cornubiensis, who has been 
assisted in his researches by several co- 
adjutors. The foreign part is based upon 
the well-known bibliography of Henri Stein. 
The arrangement is in a simple alphabet of 
subjects. The index, which contains authors 
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and subjects, and fills seventy-one treble- 
columned pages of small type, is a key to the 
whole. Libraries and students of every kind 
and degree will welcome this most valuable 
addition to their working tools. 
»* * &* 

I give a warm welcome to the revived issue 
of Northampton Notes and Queries, which, 
after a discontinuance of some years, has 
now reappeared, edited by Mr. C. A. 
Markham, F.S.A., and published by Mr. 
W. Mark, of Northampton, Mr. Elliot Stock 
being the London publisher. The first 
number, dated March, now before me, 
contains illustrated notes on the Washington 
brasses and the interesting relic known as 
the Washington sun-dial, at Brington; a 
sketch of the life of the late John Taylor 
with a capital portrait ; notes on the Anglc- 
Saxon cross at Sudborough, with a photo; 
and the Duke of Monmouth in Northampton- 
shire; and much other matter of interest. 
A list of contents would be a useful addition. 


&* &* 5 
At Stratford-on-Avon, on May 5, Mr. Sidney 
Lee, on behalf of the Shakespeare Birth- 
place Trustees, stated that during the last 
twelve months about 30,500 people had 
paid for admission to the poet’s birthplace, 
excluding a large number of free admissions, 
and about 16,000 had been through Anne 
Hathaway’s cottage. Over fifty nationalities 
were represented by the visitors. Important 
collections of drawings, prints, and books 
dealing with Stratford and Shakespeare, 
formerly in the library of the late Mr. J. 
O. Halliwell Phillipps, had been acquired by 
the trustees, together with a volume which had 
belonged to Ben Jonson. The committee 
were continuing their collection of portraits 
of Shakespeare’s friends and contemporaries 
for the museum at New Place, and had 
secured some exceptionally valuable works. 
»* 5 a ad 

The Bishop of Winchester has become the 
President of the newly-formed International 
Society of the Apocrypha, the object of which 
is to make more widely known the literary 
value of the old Jewish books excluded from 
the Canon. The Council of the Society is 
composed of well-known English and foreign 
writers on the Apocrypha, and its warden 
is the Rev. Herbert Pentin, Vicar of Milton 


Abbey, Dorset. The subscription is only 
two shillings per annum. The Society issues 
to its members a quarterly paper entitled 
Deutero-Canonica, the first number of which 
is before me. It contains a scheme of study 
for the current quarter, with a useful list of 


books likely to be helpful to students of the 


Apocrypha. 
* 

Professor Feuillerat, of Rennes, says the 
Atheneum, who edited for the first time 
Arthur Wilson’s play ‘‘ The Swissers,” has 
undertaken to edit “‘Everie Woman in her 
Humor” (1609) for Professor Bang’s 
‘* Materialien.” He knows of three copies 
of the play—in the British Museum, the 
Dyce Collection, and the Bodleian. He will 
feel much obliged to any one who can and 
will tell him of any other copies in private 
or public libraries. 


a »* & 
I am glad to hear that a new edition of that 
well known and very useful book of reference 
—Mr. Sonnenschein’s Zhe Best Books, with 
its supplement, Zhe Reader's Guide to Con- 
temporary Literature—will soon be issued. 
The new work will be in one volume, an 
immense amount of labour having been 
spent on the revision of the old matter and 
the selection and description of the new. 
&* &* &* 

The writer of an article in the Scotsman of 
April 22, on “Milton’s Scottish Tutor,” 
remarks that: “The claims of Scotland to 
literary credit and renown are wider than 
they appear in strictly Scottish authorship. 
Ben Jonson’s grandfather was from Annan- 
dale ; Dryden’s family was of Border origin ; 
Cowper, perhaps sportively, traced his an- 
cestry to Fife; Byron boasted that he was 
half a Scot by birth, and by heart a whole 
one; Macaulay’s grandfather was minister 
of Cardross; and, not to extend the list 
further, Tom Hood’s father belonged to 
Tayside.” It is clear that not merely are our 
most Scottish folk-songs of English origin (see 
ante, p. 149), but some of our most English 
men of letters are Scotsmen in disguise! 
The writer goes on to say: ‘‘No claim has 
yet been advanced for Scottish blood in the 
veins of Milton; but the fact is undeniable, 
though toolittle known, that Scottish influence, 
close, strong, and long-continued, went to 
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the development of his genius, and that in 
this way Scotland has some portion of 
honourable credit in the poetical fame of 
Milton. This influence came to Milton, 
and the credit comes to Scotland, through 
Thomas Young, a native of Perthshire and 
graduate of St. Andrews, Milton’s private 
tutor in the poet’s boyhood, and his corre- 
spondent and friend for many years there- 
after.” Iam bound to say that in the course 
of a very interesting article a strong case 


-is made out for the effect of Young’s 


influence on Milton. 
&* 5 ad 

The Kelmscott books do not maintain their 
old prices. At Hodgson’s, on May 9, a 
copy of the famous Chaucer brought 445 ; 
in 1902 an example fetched £94. At the 
sale named, on May g, the Aistoryes of 
Troye, the Golden Legend, and the Water of 
the Wondrous Isles, fetched respectively £5, 


L5 178. 6d., and £3 tos. 
a 


xe & 

The report of the City of London Library 
Committee states that the following parishes 
have transferred their ancient records to the 
custody of the corporation: St. Benet Fink ; 
St. Gregory-by-St. Paul ; St. Martin, Ludgate ; 
and St. Mary Magdalene, Old Fish Street. 
Among the additions to the Guildhall 
Museum during the year were two early 
examples, in stone and iron respectively, 
of the property mark of the Bridge House 
estates ; and a Roman burial, consisting of 
a large amphora of globular shape, with an 
urn containing calcined bones, and a patera 
forming a lid or cover to the urn, found in 
Mansell Street, Bishopsgate. The Worshipful 
Company of Joiners have placed on loan for 
exhibition their set of Apostle spoons and 
specimens of ancient silver spoons, presented 
to the company by newly-elected Freemen. 
They have also lent to the Library their old 
Cranmer Bible of 1578. <A further selection 
of prints has been made from the Willshire 
Bequest for exhibition in the library corridor, 
the subjeet being Masters of the French 
School. 


es & & 
On April 27 a number of books relating to 
the Isle of .Man were sold by auction at 
Ramsey, but the prices fetched were, as a 
rule, very low. A complete set of the 


Manx Society’s Publications brought £4 155. ; 
Bishop Wilson’s Sermons, 7s. 6d. ; The Great 
Stanley, 1735 edition, 9s.; do., 1767 edi- 
tion, 7s.; Cregeen’s Manx Dictionary, tos. ; 
Train’s History, 21s.; Peck’s Curiosa De- 
siderata, 4s.; Cumming’s Runic Remains, 
7s.; Crutwell’s Bishop Wilson’s Works—a 
magnificent folio—gs.; Robertson’s Tour, 
15s.; Hugh Coleman Davidson’s “Green 
Hills by the Sea,” 10s. 
#* &* 
Mr. Percy E. Newberry has been commissioned 
to write a book on the wonderful tomb, with 
its extraordinary wealth of relics and furniture, 
discovered in Egypt by Mr. Theodore Davis 
in February last, which was briefly described 
in the ‘‘Notes of the Month” in the April 
Antiquary. The volume will be prefaced 
by an introduction written by Professor 
Maspero, the Director-General of the Cairo 
Museum, and will be lavishly illustrated by 
coloured drawings, which are now being 
prepared by Mr. Howard Carter. 
BIBLIOTHECARY. 


=r 


Antiquarian Mews. 


[We shall be glad to receive information from our readers 
Jor insertion under this heading.) 


SALES. 


SOME very high prices were reached at the sale of 
Greek gold and silver coins at Sotheby’s on May 2 
and 3. The Morning Fost says: ‘*One very fine 
example — Delphoi, Phocis (Amphiktyonic Council, 
B.C. 346): AR, weight 189°5 grains—brought the 
large sum of £239. The bidding started at about 
£50, and was continued by Mr. Spink and Mr. 
Rollin, who secured the prize. Another piece— 
Lampsakos, Mys: AV, stater, weight 129 grains, of 
finest style and very rare—brought £117 (Rollin); a 
Lampsakos, Mys: AV, weight 130 grains, £110 
(Spink); a Kyzikos, Mys: AR, weight 205°2 grains, 
£107 (Spink); a Lampsakos, Mys: AV, weight 
129°8, £130 (Rollin); a Gela, Sicil: AR, weight 
268°7 grains, £70 (Hirsch); a Brettioi: AV, weight 
64°8 grains, £54 (Spink) ; and a Katane, Sicil: AR, 
weight 265 grains, 454 (Ready). Four other speci- 
mens reached £50, several made over £40, and the 
total amount was £2,320. The collection is the 
property of a well-known amateur, and its importance 
has brought dealers from America and the Continent, 
with the result that the prices secured are far in excess 
of any hitherto received for Greeks coins,” The 
amount realized on the second day was £1,965, 
making £4,285 in all. The Zémes mentions the 
following as among the more important lots sold on 
the second day: “*‘ Macedonia, Alexandros I., silver 
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coin, 435 grains, horseman to right wearing chlamys 
and petasos and carrying two spears, £151 (Rollin) ; 
Messana, silver coin, hare leaping to left, reverse 
with Messana in biga of mules, £75 (Spink) ; Meta- 
pontion, silver coin, with laureate head of Zeus to 
tight, £20 (Spink) ; another, with head of Demeter 
to left, unusually perfectly struck and rare, £43 
(Spink); Siculo-Punic coinage (? Carthage), large 
electrum. coin, 349°8 grains, head of Persephone to 
right, £150 (Allatini) ; side, silver coin, with pome- 
granate in coarsely-beaded circle, £33 (Ready) ; 
Syrakousai, silver coin of early and very fine style, 
female head to right, £27 (Spink); another, 659°7 
grains, medallion by Evaninetos, head of Persephone 
to left crowned with corn-leaves, £160 (Spink) ; 
another, similar to the préceding, and by the same 
artist, 668°1 grains, large pellet in front of neck of 
Persephone, £57 10s. (Rollin); Syrakousai, Aga- 
thokles, silver coin, 267°7 grains, head of Perse- 
phone to right, very fine style and high preservation, 
438 5s. (Spink); Syria, Antiochus I., silver coin, 
259°7 grains, diademed head of King to right, an un- 
usually fine and rare coin, £35 (Rollin).” 


Messrs. Sotheby sold on May 1 early English books 
from the library of a well-known North of England 
collector, among which were the following: Beau- 
mont and Fletcher’s Comedies (with ‘‘The Wild 
Goose Chase”), 1647-1652, £24; Sir T. Browne’s 
Religio Medici, first (spurious) edition, 1642, £15 ; 
Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, first edition, 
Oxford, 1621, £36; Thomas Carew’s Poems, first 
edition, 1640, £11 10s. ; Erasmus, Paraphrase upon 
the Newe Testament, first edition, 1548-1549, £10; 
Ben Jonson’s Works, first edition, 1616, £29; 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, first edition (fourth title), 
1668, £19 5s. ; History of Britain, first edition, 1670, 
47 5s. 3 Shakespeare’s Works, Second Folio, 1632 
(poor copy), £29 10s. ; Relation of the Proceedings 
against the Gunpowder Plot Conspirators, with signa- 
ture of ‘* William Shakespeare” on title, 1606, 
413 10s.— Atheneum, May 6. 
4) ba A) as 

Messrs. Hodgson and Co. concluded yesterday a four 
days’ sale of books, which comprised the libraries of 
the late Mr. C. C. Massey and the late Rev. Dr. J. T. 
Freeth, the principal lots being : Geoffrey Chaucer, 
Works, Kelmscott Press edition, 1896, £45 (Sotheran); 
Ackermann’s Microcosm of London, 1808-1810, with 
plates by Pugin and Rowlandson, a fine copy, £21 
(Smith) ; The Wallace Collection (objects of art), by 
E. Molinier, with an introduction by Lady Dilke, 
1903, one of 200 copies on Japanese vellum, £16 §s. 
(J. and E. Bumpus); W. M. Thackeray, Notes of a 
Journey from Cornhill to Cairo, 1846, with an original 
pen-and-ink sketch by Thackeray pasted on the inside 


of the front cover, £17 10s. (Hornstein); and The- 


Psalms of David, Aberdeen, 1633, £9 (Ellis).— 
Times, May 13. 
| A AAAAAAAAAAA! 
PUBLICATIONS OF ARCHAZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

The Proceedings of the Society of Antiquariés of Scot- 
land, vol. xxxviii. (4th Series, vol. ii.), “contains a 
number of important papers. Among those dealing 





with excavations are reports ‘On the Cairns and 
Tumuli of the Island of Bute,” by Dr. Bryce ; from 
Meikleour, Perthshire, by the Hon. J. Abercromby, 
who also deals with the exploration of certain 
circular enclosures and an underground house near 
Dinnet, Aberdeenshire, and with “ Three Long Cists 
at Gladhouse Reservoir, Midlothian.” Archaic 
structures form the subject of several papers. Mr. 
W. W. Mackenzie describes the beehive houses, 
duns, and stone circles of the Island of Lewis; Mr. 
F. R. Coles continues his careful and elaborate 
‘*Report on the Stone Circles of the North-East of 
Scotland”; and stone structures of the beehive type 
in the north of Shetland, and an earth-house at Barn- 
hill, Perth, are reported on by Dr. Munro and Mr. A. 
Hutcheson. The longest, and in some ways per- 
haps the most important, paper in the volume is the 
** Proposed Chronological Arrangement of the Drink- 
ing-Cup or Beaker Class of Fictilia in Britain,” by 
the Hon. J. Aberbromby, which is accompanied by 
photographic illustrations of no less than 171 examples. 
The other contents of the Proceedings are too numerous 
to name in detail, They include contributions deal- 
ing with standing stones and cup-marked rocks and 
forts in parts of Argyle; some undescribed hog- 
backed monuments in Linlithgonshire ; a cist of the 
Early Iron Age, containing human remains, found at 
Moredun; Midlothian; Glencorse old church and 
churchyard ; the cultus of St. Fergus in Scotland ; 
some sculptured stones from Caithness and Ross-shire, 
and some ancient burials in Orkney. The volume, 
like its predecessors, is very fully illustrated. 


“6 
The papers in the latest issue of the Journal 7 the 
Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland include: 
‘*Two Royal Abbeys by the Western Lakes—Cong 
and Inismaine,” by Archbishop Healy; ‘‘A Pre- 
historic Burial in a Cairn near Knockma, County 
Galway,” by Dr. Costello ; ‘‘ Sheriffs of the County 
Cork—Henry III. to 1660,” by Mr. H. F. Berry ; 
** Notes on an Old Pedigree of the O’More Family of 
Leix,” by Sir E. T. Bewley, who also sends an illus- 
trated note on a ‘* Gallaun, or Pillar-Stone, at Leigh- 
linbridge, County Carlow”; ‘A Note on an Irish 
Volunteer Curtain,” by Dr. Cosgrave ; and the second 
part of Mr. Langrishe’s account of the Bourchier 
Tablet in Kilkenny Cathedral and of the Bourchier 
family. The_/ourzad is well illustrated. 





PROCEEDINGS OF ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. — April 6.— Professor 
W. Gowland, V.P., in the chair. Mr. W. Minet read 
some notes on two early seventeenth-century rolls of 
Norfolk swan-marks.—Mr. C. T. Martin also con- 
tributed some notes on an earlier roll of swan-marks, 
now preserved in the Public Record Office.—Mr. 
F. G. Hilton Price, director, exhibited a large 
number of miscellaneous antiquities found in London. 
—Mr. Horace Sanders exhibited the bronze rim of a 
large bucket of the Roman period from ancient work- 
ings in the Rio Tinto mines. 

April 13.—Lord Avebury,*President, in the chair. 
Mr. Lawrence Weaver read a paper on ‘‘ Lead Rain- 
water Heads of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Cen- 
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turies,” and illustrated it by eighty slides, showing 
the development of the arrangement and decoration 
of lead pipes, gutters, and pipe-heads. Lead pipes 
fixed to the external faces of walls are a peculiarly 
English device, and a quotation was given from the 
Liberate Roll of Henry III., being instructions by 
the King to the keeper of the works at the Tower of 
London to provide pipes from the gutters of the great 
tower to the ground, so that the newly whitewashed 
walls might not be damaged. This is an earlier refer- 
ence than any given by Viollet-le-Duc. Stress was 
laid on the very dexterous workmanship shown in the 
lead work at Haddon Hall, Knole, Hatfield, and 
other great historical houses, particularly at the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century. With such work 
was contrasted the perhaps richer, but certainly 
coarser, treatment that obtained towards the end of 
the seventeenth century, examples of which from 
Bolton Hall, Yorkshire, Durham Castle, etc., were 
illustrated on the screen, The fronts of pipe-heads 
and the pipe-ears were often heraldically treated, a 
particularly notable example being the Stonyhurst 
College pipe-head, the front of which is cast in one 
piece like a Sussex iron fireback. Reference was 
also made to the decline of the plumber’s craft in the 
eighteenth century, due to the growing power of the 
architect as compared with the various craftsmen 
in stone, wood, and metal.— There was a short 
discussion, —Atheneum, April 29, 


2 
AT the meeting of the RoyAL ARCHZOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE on May 3, Viscount Dillon read a paper 
on ‘* The Rack,” stating as the result of his researches 
that it was chiefly used in serious inquiries as a means 
of extracting evidence, and not as an instrument of 
punishment, as many people believed. One effect of 
the use of the rack was said to be to lengthen the 
victim by 4 inches, but one man declared that he 
could make him a foot longer than Nature had made 
him. To prove that Ireland always had a grievance, 
Viscount Dillon said that on one occasion a com- 
plaint was received from the authorities in that 
country that they had not a rack to use. They 
afterwards obtained one, but in the meantime a sub- 
stitute was found in roasting a man’s feet before a 
fire. In thanking Viscount Dillon for his lecture Sir 
Henry Howorth, President of the Institute, who was 
in the chair, said he did not think the rack had been 
applied in England since the reign of Charles I. Pro- 
bably the nearest approach to it was to be found in 
the modern cross-examination in the Law Courts, 
which he described as a ‘‘ mental rack.” 
“a~ 

BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—A fri! 12. 
Mr. C. H. Compton, Vice-President, in the chair.— 
Mr. Emanuel Green, F.S.A., exhibited a moneyer’s 
weight of bronze, Portuguese, of about A.D. I 
equivalent to the weight of £3 12s. of our coinage.— 
Dr. W. de Gray Birch, F.S.A., exhibited an Egyptian 
vase of terra-cotta of about 5000 B.C., also a very 
elegant terra-cotta vase from Cyprus of about 
1500 years B.C. Both vases were of the class 
known .as bibatory vessels. — Mr. C. Dack, of 
Peterborough, read a very interesting paper on 
‘*Folk and Weather Lore. of Peterborough and 
District,” in continuation of one upon the survival of 


VoL. I. 


old customs in Peterborough read by him a few years 
ago, Peterborough, being situated at a point of junc- 
tion of the four counties of Northamptonshire, Hunt- 
ingdonshire, Cambridgeshire, and Lincolnshire, forms, 
as it were, a centre for so many sayings that it be- 
comes somewhat difficult to make a selection ; Mr. 
Dack therefore confined his account to those proverbs 
he had himself heard said in Peterborough and within 
a radius of twelve miles round, and the folk and 
weather lore he had learnt from old and young by 
word of mouth. In the local proverbs Peterborough 
is nearly always associated with pride, from pre- 
Reformation days even to the twentieth century, as in 
the following instances : 


‘* Crowland as courteous as courteous may be, 
Thorney the bane of many a good tree, 
Ramsey the rich and Peterborough the proud, 
Santrey by the way that poor Abbaye— 
Gave more alms than all they.” 

Or, again : 

** Ramsey the rich of gold and of fee, 

Thorney the flower of the Fen countrie, 
Crowland so courteous of meat and of drink, 
Peterborough the proud, as all men do think, 
And Santrey by the way that Old Abbaye— 
Gave more alms in one day than all they.” 


In another rhyming verse Peterborough is called 
‘* Peterborough poor and proud.” Another old 
proverb says : . 


‘If in the Minster close a hare 
Should for herself have made a lair, 
Be sure before the week is down 
A fire will rage within the town.” 


Mr. Dack said both were very rare in Peterborough 
now, but they had happened a few times within his 
recollection. Amongst the large number of weather- 
lore predictions may be cited the following : 


‘‘ When the clouds of the morn to the west fly 
away, 
You may safely rely on a settled fair day.” 
‘* Rains in the east, three days at least.” 
‘* As. the weather is the first twelve days of 
January so will it be for the next twelve months.” 


5 


An interesting discussion followed, in which Mr. E. 
Green, the chairman, Mr. Milward, Mr. Rayson, an 
others joined. ; 


“s~..Uc rhc MH 
The last meeting of the SocigETY OF ANTIQUARIES 
OF SCOTLAND for the session was held on May 8, Sir 
Herbert Maxwell in the chair.—Mr,. Ludovic Mann 
gave an account of the discovery of eight Bronze Age 
burials, some of which were accompanied by cinerary 
urns, at Newlands, Langside, near Glasgow. ‘The 
burials were in two groups, the first group consisting 
of three cinerary urns inverted over the deposits of 
burnt bones which had been placed in small pits 
excavated for their reception, The second group, 
about eighty yards distant from the first, consisted of 
five sepulchral deposits, one of which only was ac- 
companied by a cinerary urn, the others being simply 
placed in pits after cremation. No relics were found 
2G 
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with the interments, but in one case a slight green 
stain on some of the bones was suggestive of the pre- 
sence of some small implement of bronze. The result 
of an examination of the deposits by Dr. T. H. Bryce 
was that each of the urns had contained, or covered, 
the burnt remains of a single individual of adult age, 
and that no animal bones were present among them. 
The urns, which were exhibited, were of the usual 
cinerary type, one of them being of exceptionally large 
size, and all more or less ornamented.—Dr. T. H. 
Bryce gave a notice of a skull from a cist with a beaker 
urn at Acherole, West Watten, Caithness, comparing 
its characteristics with those of a number of others 
found in association with beaker urns in other parts of 
Scotland.—Mr. Alexander Hutcheson described two 
burials assignable to the Christian period discovered 
at Auchterhouse, and a very remarkable discovery of 
six earthenware jars built into the walls of the man- 
sion-house of Invernethy, their mouths flush with the 
exterior surface of the wall, and at a uniform height of 
about 3 feet under the wall-head. The origin and 
purpose of the custom are unknown, but two other 
instances of its occurrence have been already noticed 
in Dundee and described by Mr. Hutcheson in 1883. 
One of the jugs in this instance bears an inscription, 
apparently in some Netherlandish dialect.—Rev. J. B. 
Mackenzie, Kenmore, contributed an interesting com- 
pilation from notes by his father, Rev. Neil Mac- 
kenzie, who was minister of St. Kilda from 1829 to 
1843. The notes related chiefly to the antiquities of 
the island, including the ancient beehive structures, 
the Dun, the ancient churches, holy wells, fairy 
hillocks, which were ancient pagan grave-mounds. 
Old customs and surviving superstitions were also 
noticed, including the old style of dwelling-house and 
domestic arrangements and furniture, and the diseases 
and peculiar epidemics to which the people were 
liable. The present stock of inhabitants is derived 
from the Long Island in comparatively recent times, 
but there are traces of an anciert population which 
seems to have been supplanted by Norwegians in the 
Viking times, as indicated by the Norse character of 
some of the burials occasionally found.—Dr. George 
Macdonald described a hoard of silver coins, consist- 
ing of 448 silver pennies, chiefly of Edwards I. and II., 
with a few of Alexander III., and some foreign sterl- 
ings, which was found buried in an earthenware jar at 
Lochmaben in October last. Mr. F. R. Coles de- 
scribed the excavation of a cairn at Gourlaw, Mid- 
lothian, by Mr. R. M. Brockley, the tenant of the 
farm, which resulted in the discovery and preservation 
of two fine cinerary urns.—Rev. James Primrose con- 
tributed some notes on the Old Greyfriars of Glas- 
gow, the property of which after the Reformation fell 
to the University. 


~~ 4 4% 


A quarterly general meeting of the RoyAL Society 
OF ANTIQUARIES OF IRELAND was held at Dublin on 
April 25, the President, Mr. J. R. Garstin, in the 
chair.—The President read a paper on ‘‘ Hall-marks 
on Irish Plate,” which was illustrated by lantern slides ; 
and Dr. MacDowel Cosgrave gave the first par tof a 
‘*Contribution towards a Catalogue of Engravings of 
Dublin,” also illustrated by lantern slides. Dr. Cos- 
= presented a fine series of pictures, of which the 

rst was one of 1581, representing Sir Henry Sidney 


» 


leaving Dublin Castle, followed by another illustrating 
his return, various pictures and maps of Dublin show- 
ing the changes brought about in the course of time 
in the principal public and other buildings, and in 
College Green, Sackville Street, Mountjoy Square, 
etc. The pictures, which were frequently copied by 
contemporary and later magazines and journals, were 
of great interest owing to the alterations which had 
since taken place. They were brought down to 1784, 
and Dr. Cosgrave said he hoped on a future occasion 
to complete the catalogue. 


An ‘‘ exhibit meeting ” of the GLASGow ARCHOLO- 
GICAL SociETy was held on April 20, Mr. John 
Edwards presided, and there was a large attendance. 
—Mr. F. T. Barrett exhibited a copy of what is known 
as the “ Thrissels Banner,” 1640—-a very curious and 
interesting relic of Covenanting times—and the 
“Nuremberg Chronicle,” 1483.—Mr. Rennie, in the 
absence of Mr. James Paton, showed a most interesting 
plan of the burgh of Anderston. It is a pen-and-ink 
drawing, shaded with Indian ink, and very carefully 
executed. It was done in 1839-1840, about six years 
before the burgh was absorbed by Glasgow. Mr. 
Rennie also exhibited examples of Glasgow standard 
weights and measures and the “ Proverbs of Solo- 
mon ”—a Scottish school reading book printed in 
Kelso in 1799.—Mr. William Young showed two 
drawings of Glasgow Cathedral ; Mr. William George 
Black a large Buddhist temple hanging ; and Mr. C. E. 
Whitelaw three pieces of wood-carving from Stirling 


Castle. 
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BRITISH NUMISMATIC SOCIETY.—Afril 26.—Mr. P. 
Carlyon-Britton, President, in the chair.—Mr. A. 
Anscombe, the Rev. Dr. A. B. Baird, Lieutenant- 
Colonel T. S. Lloyd-Barrow, Mr. Jacques Schulman, 
and Mr. Egert F. L. Steinthal were elected ordinary 
members. His Excellency M. Gaston Carlin, the 
Swiss Minister, was nominated for election as an 
honorary member, and six further applications for 
ordinary membership were received. Mr. W. Sharp 
Ogden read a paper “Concerning Reverse Types of 
the Pennies of William I. to Henry II.,” in which, 
by means of diagrams, he traced back the common 
origin of the graceful designs of the Anglo-Norman 
coinage to their prototypes in the Chi Rho cross, the 
Alpha and Omega, and other symbols of the early 
Christian Church, showing by comparisons of the 
Byzantine and Carlovingian coinages the gradual 
changes through which the types passed before arriving 
at their Anglian form.—The President contributed a 
paper upon ‘*The Oxford Mint in the Reign of 
Alfred.” This was in reply to certain recent publica- 
tions in which the extraordinary theory has been 
raised that the well-known coins of Alfred, bearing 
the names of London, Canterbury, and, presumably, 
Oxford, were really struck by Vikings at mints in the 
North and East of England. Against these guesswork 
attributions Mr. Carlyon-Britton, in instancing the 
case of Oxford, proved from the coins in question that 
it was in Alfred’s reign that the old name of the town, 
Ouseford, which still survives in that of the Island of 
Ousney, was changed to Isisford, and finally to 
Oxford. Amongst other reasons for the change, he 
pointed out that when Mercia came within Alfred’s 
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domains two rivers bearing the name Ouse, within 
twenty miles of each other, passed under his rule, and 
both bordered the county of Oxford, hence it was 
expedient to change the name of one, which he classi- 
cally renamed the Isis. Prior to this change, there- 
fore, his coins struck at Oxford bore the old name, 
Ousna Forda, for the Ford of the Ouse ; and after it, 
Isiri Firia, for Isiris Firda (Isidis Fyrda), the Ford of 
the Isis. When next coins of Oxford appear—viz., 
in the time of Athelstan—the modern form had been 
finally adopted in its Latin contraction of Ox Urbis. 
These facts, he urged, not only disproved the fanciful 
appropriations of the Oxford coinage to some North- 
umbrian mint, such as Salford, which had been sug- 
gested, but were yet further instances of the import- 
ance of our British coinage as a factor in the evidence 
of British history. Amongst an interesting series of 
numismatic exhibitions by Messrs. Bernard Roth, 
R. A. Hoblyn, S. Spink, W. Wells, and the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Lawrence showed the original puncheons 
made by Croker for the Coronation medal of George II. 
and Queen Caroline. Presentations to the Society’s 
collection and library were made by Messrs. J. San- 
ford Saltus, L. Forrer, C. L. Stainer, Spink and Son, 
Oswald Fitch, and W. Talbot Ready. 





“~ 
At the meeting of the SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF 
NEWCASTLE on April 27, Mr. R. Welford presiding, 
Mr. J. P. Gibson read some notes on the discovery 
in a field near Dilston of two cists of the Ancient 
British period in which were several urns. In the 
course of the paper he referred to the fact that out of 
220 places of burial referred to in the great text-book 
of the subject, ‘‘ British Barrows,” only thirty were 
found in Northumberland, and two only of these 
occurred in Tyneside, which seemed a small propor- 
tion. The spot at which the two cists under examina- 
tion were found was Dilston Park, about 20 yards 
south of the Newcastle and Carlisle turnpike. Mr. 
Gibson, on hearing that some urns had been ploughed 
up in the spring of last year, paid a visit to Mr. Pigg, 
the tenant of the farm, in whose possession he found 
three Early British funereal vessels usually known as 
drinking-cups, but more ee to be described as 
beakers. These had been found in a field near a 
large stone which the plough refused to move. On 
his examining the place, with the authority of 
Mr. W. C. 8B. Beaumont, M.P., the owner, he 
found a cist, and another one lying 2 yards to the 
east of it. In the latter two beakers were found. 
The longer axis of the cists lay E.N.E. and W.S.W. 
The stones of each of the cists have since been 
removed to the lawn of Dilston Castle and placed in 
their original arrangement, so as to show the fashioning 
of the cists, and they now appear as two miniature 
dolmens, which, with reasonable care, may form a 
very lasting record of the discovery. Mr. Gibson 
then described the beakers in detail. They were all 
ornamented differently, and were composed of the 
brick clay of the district, of course burnt. They 
could not be far wrong in attributing them to the 
early part of the Bronze Age in Britain, and they 
might probably safely estimate these cists to be at 
least 3,000 years old.—Mr. R. Welford exhibited 
some interesting local objects in his ion, and 
read notes on them—namely (1) a very rare pamphlet, 


printed in Newcastle by Stephen Bulkley in 1651; 
(2) canonical declaration of J. S. Lushington, M.A., 
Vicar of Newcastle, with his signature, and the seal 
and signature of Bishop Egerton; (3) certificate of 
the ordination of a Mormon priest in Newcastle in 
May, 1851; and (4) an old watch, with sun and 
moon hour indicators. 


ba a a 
In the course of the report presented at the annual 
meeting of the SUFFOLK INSTITUTE OF ARCH&- 
OLOGY on April 26, Sir W. B. Gurdon, M.P., pre- 
siding, it was stated that during the year the Council 
made a new departure by publishing for subscribers 
the Ship Money Returns for Suffolk, 1639-1640, 
Harleian MSS., 7540-7542. There were only eighty 
subscribers for this work, issued at a nominal price of 
5s. 6d. It was the desire of the Council that the 
remaining copies might be speedily subscribed for, in 
order that the burden on the limited funds of the 
Institute by the publication of so useful a volume 
might not be too severe. An effort, inaugurated by 
Mr. Charles Partridge, jun., F.S.A., upon the occa- 
sion of the annual excursion, to secure an accurate 
return of all public records existing in the various 
parishes of Suffolk, was further extended by resolu- 
tions adopted and carried at a general meeting of the 
Institute, held on October 12, 1904. The Council 
hoped that the invitation then issued for workers to 
undertake the responsibility of securing these returns 
would find ready acceptance. 

2 — 
The last evening meeting for the session of the 
BRISTOL AND GLOUCESTERSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL 
Society was held on April 19, Mr. R. H. Warren 
in the chair.—Mr. J. E. Pritchard, F.S.A., gave 
details of finds in Bristol during the year in excava- 
tions or demolitions, and spoke at length on the 
somewhat extensive excavations in Colston Street, on 
the south-west side of Colston Hall, which stands, as 
those interested in Bristol history are aware, upon 
the site of the Carmelite Friary. The work began in 
August, and a month later, on September 13, two 
skeletons were found, lying on their backs, side by 
side, with their heads to the west, mostly lying on 
the rock, and without the slightest vestige of coffin 
or clothing of any kind. Many further discoveries 
were made from time to time, and some ten or twelve 
skulls were fortunately saved in fairly good condition. 
Other finds included medizval walling and a number 
of medizval tiles. Mr. Pritchard expressed his belief 
that the spot had formerly been the site of the Church 
of the White Friars, and proceeded to speak of the 
life and rule of the Carmelite Friars, and of their 
house in Bristol.—Dr. Beddoe followed with an 
elaborate paper on the crania, the discovery of which 
had been mentioned by Mr. Pritchard. 

2 a a 
At a meeting of the SUNDERLAND ANTIQUARIAN 
SOcIETY on May 9, the Rev. J. T. Middlemiss in the 
chair, Mr. Vernon Ritson read the second part of his 
paper, entitled ‘‘ A Critical Inquiry into the Origin 
and Status of the Freemen and Stallingers of Sunder- 
land.” Mr. Ritson stated that, having already con- 
sidered the claims of the Freemen in his last paper, 
and given his reasons for concluding that they could 
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not be supported, he would put before the Society 
such early records of the locality as existed with a 
view to seeing whether they afforded any clue to the 
origin of the Freemen and Stallingers. Mr. Ritson 

inted out that the name of the latter was quite un- 

nown, except as the payers of market rents, in which 
connection it was obviously inapplicable to the 
Stallingers of Sunderland. He had sought the opinion 
of an eminent antiquary, Canon Fowler, of Durham, 
who in turn had taken counsel with an even more 
eminent antiquary, Canon Greenwell, but neither of 
them had been able to suggest any derivation for the 
term as used in Sunderland. Mr. Ritson then re- 
ferred to the ‘* Boldon Buke,” which, as far as the 
county of Durham was concerned, took the same 
place as the Doomsday Book with regard to the 
general body of the country. The ‘‘ Boldon Buke” 
took its name from the circumstance that the tenants 
and services at Boldon were set out in full, and in 
other places, unless they differed from Boldon, were 
only stated to be the same as at that place. It was 
written in Latin, and completed in the year 1183. 
From it could be gathered a very good idea of the 
state of the country at the time it was compiled. 
Mr. Ritson gave a translation of all the entries re- 
lating to Wearmouth and Sunderland, also of similar 
entries in a survey of the diocesan manors undertaken 
during the episcopacy of Bishop Hatfield. The com- 
piler of the paper said that, in forming by charter a 
borough in the palatinate of Durham to rival the 
royal borough of Newcastle, Bishop Pudsey granted 
free privileges to a territory which had up to then 
been either a separate manor or part of the manor of 
Wearmouth. He hazarded the suggestion that the 
Freemen of Sunderland were the ancestors of the free 
tenants of the manor, and that the Stallingers stood 
in a similar relationship to the villein tenants of the 
manor prior to the charter, whilst the Town Moor 
was demesne land or manorial waste. 

a FF Cay 

Other meetings, which we regret we have not the 
space to chronicle in detail, have been the annual 
meetings of the HAMPSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SocieETy at Winchester on April 13, of the Essex 
ARCHOLOGICAL SOCIETY at Colchester Castle on 
April 27, and of the BERKS ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SocirETy at Reading on May 4; the annual meeting 
and conversazione of the East HERTS ARCHA- 
OLOGICAL Society at Hitchin on April 27; the 
excursion of the NORTHAMPTON AND OAKHAM 
ARCHAOCLOGICAL SOCIETY in the Tamworth district 
on May 4; the meeting of the BRADFORD His- 
TORICAL AND ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY on April 14, 
when Dr. Rowe lectured on. ‘‘ Place Nomenclature 
in the West Riding”; and the visit of the LONDON 
AND MIDDLESEX ARCHOLOGICAL SOCIETY, on 
April 29, to the Coal Exchange, in the basement of 
which are the remains of a Roman bath, and to the 
Bakers’ Hall, Harp Lane. 











Reviews and Motices 
of Mew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers.) 


THE GROWTH OF THE MANOR. By P. Vinogra- 
doff, M.A., D.C.L. London: Swan Sonnen- 
schein and Co., Limited, 1905. 8vo., pp. viii, 
384. Price 10s. 6d. 

It is now twelve years since the late Professor of 
History in the University of Moscow—now Corpus 
Professor of Jurisprudence in the University of Oxford 
—surprised students of English medizval history by 
his masterly treatise on Villainage in England, which 
at once won the position of being the leading authority 
on the question. 

Scholars are quite sure to welcome the conse- 
quent volume now issued on the origins of the 
manorial system. The professor states in his preface 
that he found, on resuming his studies of the gradual 
development of social England, that their ground had 
meanwhile considerably shifted, owing to the published 
investigations of three eminent writers—Messrs. Mait- 
land, Seebohm, and Round. He considers that they 
have regarded the problem from new points of view, 
‘*have brought to bear on it a vast amount of new 
evidence, and have sifted the materials at our dis- 
posal with admirable skill.” Nevertheless, Professor 
Vinogradoff has ample justification for adding to our 
store of knowledge, more particularly as the very suc- 
cess of recent special investigations ‘‘ has rather dis- 
arranged our conceptions of English social develop- 
ment, and the want of co-ordination of results makes 
itself felt more and more. We were clearer in our 
mind before recent researches had laid bare the many 
hidden pitfalls which underlay our hasty generaliza- 
tions.’ 

This latter part of the professor’s undertaking has 
been admirably performed. Those who have on 
their shelves the works of the three specialists first 
mentioned will be captivated with the present volume, 
wherein the best of their researches and conclusions 
have been assimilated into a comprehensive whole. 
The process has involved the occasional exercise of 
just and destructive criticism of certain notiors, which 
is rendered all the more conclusive by the genuine 
appreciation of most of the labours of these three 
writers. Thus, in the conclusion of Dr. Vinogradoff’s 
section on ‘* Roman Influence,” the idea of a complete 
and unique organization on the lines of the Roman 
villa, made to repeat itself through the centuries like 
the hexagonal cells of the beehive, which is the main 
theme of Seebohm’s English Village Community, is 
shown to be far too one-sided. 

It seems to us that the most debatable parts of this 
book are those that deal with the principles of the 
Domesday Survey, and it remains to be seen how 
some of the newer aspects will be received by such 
Domesday specialists as Messrs. Round, Maitland, 
and Ballard. 

After the full discussion of the respective influences 
of Celtic tribal arrangements and of the more crystal- 
lized Roman methods, the English conquest, involving 
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the settlement in Great Britain of Saxons, Angles, 
Jutes, and Frisians, is dealt with in a most masterly 
chapter. It is all the more convincing and clear 
because of its brevity, for it does not cover much 
more than thirty pages. The subsequent chapters 
on ‘*The Shares in the Township,” ‘‘The Open 
Field System,” “ The History of the Holding,” and 
‘* Manorial Origins” are admirably sound summaries. 
They are of such a nature that they cannot possibly 
be ignored by any subsequent writer or student ; the 
book that contains them simply must stand upon the 
shelves of anyone desirous of being abreast of the 
best modern thought of scholars on the genesis of 
English civilized life. 

There is no one who has made even a surface or 
particular local examination into Anglo-Saxon social 
arrangements who is not at once confronted with the 
question of the hide, its extent and value. Different 
scholars have construed it in so many and diverse 
ways.- Dr. Vinogradoff seems really to have solved 
this problem to his own satisfaction ; moreover, he 
has shown himself capable of expressing the solution 
of it in terms that are intelligible. The reason is 
clearly set forth why the hide cannot be regarded as 
a definite measure of land, but was in its very nature 
characterized by elasticity and development. 

The definitely historic side of the English manor, 
when court-rolls begin to show the precise nature of 
its later workings, forms no part of the present volume. 
On this period the Selden Society volumes on 
‘* Manorial Pleas,” by Professor Maitland, issued in 
1888 and 1890, have to be consulted, and there is 
a general volume on the manor by Mr. Nathaniel 
J. Hone now in the press.—J. CHARLES Cox. 


* *k 
Lociz: A ParisH History. Vol. I. By R. 
Menzies Fergusson, M.A., Minister of Logie. 
Illustrations. Paisley : 4. Gardner, 1905. 4to., 
pp. 354. Price 15s. net. 300 copies. 

The author of this handsomely produced quarto 
sets out to chronicle the ecclesiastical and civil history 
of the parish of Logie, which lies under the shadow 
of Stirling Castle in the midst of a district rich in 
historical associations. The volume before us con- 
tains the ecclesiastical history of the parish, tracing it 
from the twelfth century in the lives of the successive 
priests and pastors. The second volume will contain, 
presumably, the civil history of the parish. This 
arrangement is hardly ideal, and would seem likely, 
indeed, to involve a certain amount of repetition. 
As to that, however, it is impossible to say until the 
second volume appears. Meanwhile the book before 
us gives ample evidence of much painstaking labour. 
The earlier period of the parish history—from the 
ecclesiastical ge of view—is lightly touched ; but 
as regards the post-Reformation period there is 
abundant matter of much interest to Church historians 
and students and to antiquaries in general. At the 
end of the volume the notes from the parish minutes 
(1761-1873), the accounts of the honourable line of 
parish schoolmasters, the extracts showing the dis- 
bursements to the poor, and in other ways, from 1689 
onwards, are all particularly valuable contributions, 
not only to the parish history but to the social history 
of the period. There are some good illustrations and 
an excellent index. 





THE KNIGHT OF THE NEEDLE ROCK AND HIS 
Days (1571-1606). By Mary J. Wilson. Seven 
illustrations. London: Z//iot Stock, 1905. 8vo., 
pp. xvi, 413. Price 6s. 

We do not often notice works of fiction in these 
pages, but the book before us as some rather excep- 
tional features. The story is decidedly readable and 
fairly exciting. The author evidently knows her 
period well, and does not fall into the mistakes 
usually made by writers of stories professing to mirror 
the life of Elizabethan times. The setting of the 
story, the diction and accessories are all in keeping ; 
but the striking feature of the book is the use made 
of actual historical and family documents relating to 
the lives of members of the Dingley, Leigh, Worsley, 
and other well-known families, members of which 
figure among the characters of the book. The Loseley 
manuscripts have been effectively drawn upon, The 
author may fairly be congratulated on the marked 
degree of success which has attended her somewhat 
ambitious experiment. 

* *k x 

ENGLISH WAYFARING LIFE IN THE MIDDLE 
Aces (Fourteenth Century). By J. J. Jusserand. 
Eighth Edition. Illustrated. London: 7. Fisher 
Onwin[1905]. 8vo., pp. 451. Price 2s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Unwin is much to be congratulated on his 
enterprise in bringing out so cheap an edition of this 
delightful book. M. Jusserand’s work, admirably 





A YOUNG SQUIRE (CHAUCER’S SQUIRE) TRAVELLING 
ON HORSEBACK. 


(From the Ellesmere MS.) 


translated by Miss Toulmin Smith, is so well known 
to every antiquary that any detailed notice of it would 
be superfluous. It gives a vivid picture of. the life of 
the common people five to six hundred years ago. 
Based on careful research, and well referenced, the 
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book is so pleasantly written—with such an admirable 
combination of scholarly taste and literary power— 
that it has become in its. way a classic. Here we 
may make direct acquaintance with the life of the 
medizeval roads, with the herbalists, and minstrels, 
messengers, pedlars, itinerant merchants, outlaws, 
wandering workmen, peasants out of bond, friars, par- 
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doners, pilgrims, and other wayfarers who thronged 
them, and with the hermitages, the ale-houses, the 
places of sanctuary, and other resorts with which the 
wayfarers were familiar. The illustrations, which are 
numerous, are mostly from medizval manuscripts, 
and are very helpful. By the courtesy of the pub- 
lisher we are enabled to reproduce two of them. 
This low-priced issue, which is well ‘‘ got up,” should 
have a very large sale. 
* * * 


THE QUEEN’S PROGRESS AND OTHER ELIZABETHAN 
SKETCHES. By Felix E. Schelling. London: 
7. Werner Laurie [1905]. 8vo., pp. viii, 267. 
Price 10s, net. 

These are brightly- written sketches—‘‘ impres- 
sionist ” sketches they might almost be called—of some 
lighter aspects of the time of Elizabeth and James I. 
They deal with such matters as the will of William 
Breton ‘‘ of the parryshe of saynt Giles w‘out creple- 
gate of London gentilman,” who died in January, 
1559; the adventures of Thomas Stucley ; the friend- 
ship between Fulke Greville and Sir Philip Sidney ; 
the companies of boy players—‘“ An aery of children, 
little eyases”; Campion and other illustrators of 
‘* When Music and Sweet Poetry Agree’; Greene’s 
Groatsworth of Wit; Ben Jonson’s visit to Haw- 
thornden ; and ‘‘The Making of Plays.” There 
is nothing very new, but Mr. Schelling has a light 
and vivifying touch, and his sketches make excellent 
reading. There are several good plates—mostly 
portraits—and a full index. The volume is beauti- 
fully printed, and most attractively produced, both 
binding and typography being suggestive of the 
Elizabethan period. 

*x* k xk 
THE ENGLISH PATENT SYSTEM. By William Martin, 
M.A., LL.D. London: 7, MZ Dent and Co., 
1904. 8vo., pp. 138. Price Is. net. 

This little book, produced with Messrs. Dent’s un- 
failing care and good taste, is one of the series of 
‘Temple Cyclopzdic Primers.” Its author, our 





valued contributor, Dr. Martin, treats succinctly, but 
with sufficient fulness, the history of English patent 
law, the various legal considerations, requirements, 
and conditions connected with the grant of a patent, 
the construction or interpretation of specifications, 
etc. He also gives several chapters to an account of 
the Patent Office, its work and publications, with 
practical suggestions as to the procedure for obtaining 
a patent. There are bibliographical and other appen- 
dices. The book is lucidly and carefully written, and 
should be found very useful by all inventors and by 
many students and inquirers. The illustrations are a 
portrait of Lord Alverstone and a particularly inter- 
esting photographic reproduction from the original 
statute-roll of section 6 of the Statute of Mono- 


polies, 1624. 
* * * 


Our SUDAN; ITS PYRAMIDS AND PROGRESS. By 
John Ward, F.S.A., with numerous illustrations 
and maps. London: john Murray, 1905. 
Crown 4to., pp. xxiv, 361. Price 21s. net. 

Mr. Ward aptly quotes Pliny: ‘‘ Africa semper 
aliquid novi offert.” While archzologists as well as 
politicians are still busy with Egypt, the vast southern 
regions of the Sudan have now come to the hands of 
both. The digger for past history often follows the 
soldier, as witness Crete in the last few years. There 
are, perhaps, many who regret the temper of 
“ vengeance for Gordon,” and the apparently horrible 
warfare so brilliantly conducted by Lord Kitchener 
and other captains of war. But it is interesting to 
form some conjecture, as one can do from the abun- 
dantly illustrated pages of this volume, as to the 
problems of antiquity now offered by the new districts 
brought within the sphere of English or European 
influence and control. Many ae have pre- 
ceded Mr. Ward. He himself refers constantly to 
Hoskins, Lepsius, Caillaud, and others, whose draw- 
ings he often reproduces. . We are here not concerned 
with the political or commercial aspects of the 
country, though we imagine that many readers will 
consult Mr. Ward’s work thereon. For instance, he 
even gives a portrait of an American gentleman who 
has business interests in the country, and he is privi- 
leged to reproduce in his chapter on Mr. Dupuis’ 
important tour in Abyssinia, whither he was sent by 
Sir W. Garstin to report on the possibilities for 
irrigation of the regions watered by the Blue Nile 
and Atbara, a number of singularly novel photo- 
graphs. 

Mr. Ward, who was invited to dedicate his book 
to Lord Kitchener, acknowledges his thanks to a 
host of officers, officials, and fellow-travellers. He is 
scarcely able to give to his pages the peculiar charm 
which delighted the readers of his Greek Coins and 
Parent Cities, or the valuable special information of 
The Sacred Beetle, both of which works have been 
reviewed in these columns. ll is so old or so new, 
that even Mr. Ward’s cultured mind gets baffled by 
the violent contrasts presented by the country; the 
volume, however handsomely printed, seems to lack 
plan and unity, and we cannot but regret in a book 
written by an antiquary, and presumably intended 
mainly as a contribution to archeological literature, 
the inclusion of horrible and inappropiate photo- 
graphs of slaughtered chieftains wha happened to be 
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the mad enemies of Great Britain. But it contains 
such a number of items, such as the great stone sheep 
found with the foundations of a Christian basilica at 
Soba and carried by Gordon to Khartoum, and the 
beautiful Ethiopian jewellery from Meroé, now de- 
posited in the Berlin Museum, as to make it the book 
par excellence on the subject for the present. We hope 
Mr. Ward may presently be able to record in a book 
no less lengthy and adorned some substantial results 
from the research which he foretells in this interesting 
record. His comparative method enhances the value 
of his narrative, as when he refers from the sculptured 
drum of a column from Wadi el Sufra (p. 165) to the 
similar work from the older temple at Ephesus. 
These references show why Mr. Ward bears the 
honoured initials “F.S.A.” after his name, and we 
would respectfully trust that in his next publication 
he may think fit to honour a little more closely the 
great science of which he is so pleasant an exponent. 
—W. H. D. 
* * x 


ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH POPULAR BALLADS. Edited 
from the Collection of Francis James Child by 
Helen C. Sargent and George L. Kittredge. 
London: David Nutt, 1905. 8vo., pp. xxxi, 
729. Price 12s. 6d. net. 

Professor Child’s monumental work on English 
and Scottish Popular Ballads, published in five large 
volumes between 1882 and 1898, is not here re- 
produced in a cheap edition; but we are given one 
or more versions of Child’s collection of 305 ballads 
with a selection from his notes and other critical 
apparatus. Those who wish the fullest critical and 
bibliographical aids to the study of our balladry must 
still resort to the original work ; but the scholars 
responsible for the present volume have given a 
tolerably complete conspectus of ballad literature 
which may lead some who use it to the study of 
Child’s great volumes, and have added an introduc- 
tion which is itself a distinct addition to the literature 
of the subject. The printing is admirable ; and by 
the use of the modern thin paper the volume is kept 
of handy size. The book, issued on this side by Mr. 
Nutt, is one of the ‘‘ Cambridge Poets,” published 
by Messrs. Houghton Mifflin and Co. of Boston and 
New York, who deserve great credit for the typo- 
graphical excellence of the work. The frontispiece 
is a capital portrait of Professor Child. 


* x * 


THE PENTLAND RISING AND RULLION GREEN. 
By C. Sanford Terry, M.A. Two maps. 
Glasgow: James MacLehose and Sons, 1905. 
8vo., pp. iv, 90. Price 2s. 6d. net. 

In this little book, well printed on excellent paper, 
Professor Sanford Terry gives a spirited account of 
a pathetic chapter in Scottish history. The so-called 
Pentland Rising was sudden and unpremeditated. 
Beginning with a scuffle at Dalry, Galloway, it ended 
in complete defeat on the slopes of Turnhouse Hill 
above Rullion Green, at the foot of the Pentlands. 
Professor Terry, making skilful use of the slightly con- 
flicting contemporary narratives, traces the march of the 
plucky little band of insurgents, and gives a careful 
account of the fight which ended its wanderings. He 
pays a well-deserved tribute to the pluck and endurance 


of the Scots who took part in this hopeless rising. 

The actual story of the march and battle have never 

been properly told before, nor the actual site of the 

fight so well identified. Professor Terry’s monograph 
is an excellent footnote to history. The maps are 
most helpful. 

*x * 

INDEXES OF THE GREAT \WHITE BOOK AND OF THE 
BLACK BooK OF THE CINQUE Ports. London: 
Elliot Stock, 1905. Crown 4to, pp. 139. Price 
10s. 6d. 

These indexes are the keys to the decrees of the 
Cinque Ports, as contained in the archives of the 
ancient Courts, Brotherhuod and Guestling, or 
Parliament of the Ports, covering the last four and 
a half centuries of our history, which are still preserved 
at New Romney. The decrees furnish a great amount 
of information regarding the history of trade and our 
shipping industries, and throw much light on the 
life of the Ports viewed in many respects. It is a 
great gain to students to have these Indexes, which 
were prepared by the late Mr. Henry B. Walker, 
twelve times Mayor of New Romney, thus made 
accessible in a convenient and handy form. The 
impression is limited and should be speedily absorbed. 

x kx x 

The Architectural Review, May, besides the con- 

clusion of the valuable papers on ‘‘ English Medizval 

Figure-Sculpture,” has the concluding part of Mr. 

Mowbray Green’s study of ‘‘ Bath Doorways of the 

Eighteenth Century,” and Mr. A. E. Street’s 

** London Street Architecture.” These papers, and 

the full section on ‘‘ Current Architecture,” are all 

capitally illustrated. The supplement is a beautiful 

photogravure plate, from a drawing by Mr. J. B. 

Fulton, of a recess in Santa Sophia, Constantinople. 


x kK x 

Among the contents of the Uister Journal of Archa- 
ology, April, are the first of a series of papers on “ Old 
Belfast Signboards,” by Mr. J. W. Ward; a descrip- 
tion, with illustrative sketches, of the souterrains dis- 
covered at Cullybackey, County Antrim, in February 
last, written by Mr. W. J. Knowles; “ Antiquarian 
Jottings,” by Monsignor O’Laverty ; and a further 
paper on the “ Dialect of Ulster,” by Mr. J. J. Marshall. 
Other local quarterlies, dated April, before us are: 
Lincolnshire Notes and Queries, with much matter 
relating to Lincoln in civil war times ; Fenland Notes 
and Queries with its usual variety of notes ; and Berks, 
Bucks,and Oxon Archeological Journal, an unusually 
good number, with articles by Mr. Mill Stephenson, 
Mr. Wadham Powell, Mr. I. G. Sieveking, and Mr. E. 
Margrett. We have also on our table the Quarterly 
Record of Additions (No. xii.) to the Hull Museum, 
by Mr. T. Sheppard, with many interesting notes 
and sketches; Zhe Statutes of Jona, a reprint of a 
paper by Mr. John Bartholomew, read to the Celtic 
Union, Edinburgh, last November; the American 
Antiquarian, for March and April; Scottish Notes 
and Queries, May; East Anglian, December ; and 
Sale Prices, April 30. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 








Correspondence. 
—— 
THE COTSWOLDS. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


The intrusion of this word as an item among 
** Worcestershire Place-Names” is scarcely justified 
by the enclosure of Broadway Hill in a projecting 
section of that county, where it juts out into Glouces- 
tershire. The name of Broadway survives as Broad 
Marston and Broad Campden in the latter county, 
and the Cotswolds, taken as a plural, extend from 
near Bath straight across the same county to Quinton, 
passing thence into Warwickshire, mznus the loss of 
Broadway Hill, allotted to the other county. 

Mr. Duignan is largely imbued with Kemble’s 
predilection for personal names in topography, so 
Cotswold, we are told, means the wolds or wilds 
belonging to Code or Codd. This seems impossible, for, 
indeed, who was that unrecorded magnate to own 
such an extent of country? Cof in the plural means 
woods, Welsh coed, so the Cotswolds represent the 
wild wood country of Gloucestershire. We have Cotes 
and Coates in abundance. Cotters’ End means the 
wood end; in Welsh Coed mawr is Greatwood—we 
should write Bigwood ; Cods-heath, a hundred in Kent, 
includes Sevenoaks; Codbro’ is in Arden Forest, 
Warwickshire ; Codicote, in Herts, means Woodcote, 
as in Surrey. The Cotswold ‘‘ Lions” have con- 
tributed largely to England’s progress under the 
Plantagenets: the Spensers were flock-masters ; 
Thomas Chaucer, reputed son of the poet, bred 
sheep for their fleeces ; he sold wool, and sat on the 
woolsack as Speaker. 

Two of our foremost poets refer to the Cotswolds 
under corrupted forms: in the “Merry Wives” 
Shakespeare introduces “ Cotsall” in coursing with 
greyhounds; Scott, in “Marmion,” notes ‘the 
trophies won in the lists of Cottiswold.” The reference 
is to the ‘‘ Annalia Dubrensia,” published in 1636 
and reprinted 1878, written by Drayton, Marmyon, 
and others, in celebration of ‘‘Olimpick Games,” 
an annual diversion of Cotswold, founded in 1603- 
1604 by Robert Dover, a local attorney, who died in 
1641. Dover Hill is a local eminence of the Cots- 
wold range. Winchcomb, a town in the Broadway 
region, was a chief seat of the local wool trade, and 
has produced two eminent traders—viz., Simon de 
Winchcomb, a draper of London, and John Winch- 
comb, better known as Jack of Newbury. 

A. HALL. 

Highbury, 

May 6, 1905. 

THE INHABITANTS OF 
KEELDAR, NORTHUMBERLAND, IN 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

TO THE EDITOR. 

DuRinc Sir Walter Scott’s visit to Alnwick Castle 
in October, 1827, he made the following entry in his 
Journal: ‘The Duke tells me his people in Keeldar 
were all quite wild the first time his father went up 
to shoot there. The women had no other dress than 
a bedgown and petticoat. The men were savage, 
and could hardly be brought to rise from the heath, 


either from sullenness or fear. They sung a wild 
tune, the burden of which was ‘Ourina, ourina, 
ourina.” The females sung, the men danced round, 
and at a certain part of the tune they drew their dirks, 
which they always wore.” This extract is made 
from the /ournal as published by David Douglas, 
Edinburgh, in 1891 (p. 462) ; but the passage had 
been previously given by Lockhart in his Z2/ (vol..ix., 
1839, p. 168). Lockhart, however, prints the burden 
of the song as ‘‘ Orstna, orsina, orsina.” 

Sir Walter’s host was Hugh, third Duke of North- 
umberland, who had succeeded his father, the second 
Duke, in 1817. The latter succeeded in 1786. 
Perhaps some reader of the Antiguary may be able 
to explain why the people of Keeldar, during the 
second half of the eighteenth century, should differ in 
manners (and apparently, to some extent, in speech) 
from the general population of the duchy of North- 
umberland. With regard to the word which formed 
the burden of their song, Scott leaves us in doubt as 
to its pronunciation ; but it is almost certain that he 
meant the z to have the Italian sound, and if he 
wrote ourina (and not orsina, as Lockhart has it), 
then the letters oz probably represent the sound of oo. 
The stress was most likely laid upon the second 
syllable. There is a suggestion of Celtic rather than 
of Teutonic speech in the word or, it may be, words. 
Possibly an explanation can be afforded by students 
of Northumbrian folklore. 


Edinburgh, 
May 1, 1905. 


Davip MACRITCHIE, 


PEWS. 
TO THE EDITOR, 

S. B. J., in your number for October, 1904, asks 
for events concerning pews. May I suggest the 
Warminster Pew Case, which may be found in South 
Wilts papers set forth at large in its several phases a 
few years back ? 

C. V.G. 


April 28, 1905. 





G. C. C. (PETERBOROUGH).—Next month. 

ERRATA.—In Antiguary for May, page 198, 
column 2, line 27, for ‘‘ Hime” read “ Hine”; and 
line 43, for ‘‘ Knightsbridge ” read ‘‘ Kingsbridge.” 
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NoTE TO PuBLISHERS.—We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers if they will always state the price 
of books sent for review. 

TO INTENDING CONTRIBUTORS. — Unsolicited MSS. 
will always receive careful attention, but the Editor 
cannot return them if not accepted unless a fully 
stamped and directed envelope is enclosed. To this 
rule no exception will be made. 

Letters containing queries can only be inserted in the 
“ ANTIQUARY ” ¢f of general interest, or om some new 
subject. The Editor cannot undertake to reply pri- 
vately, or through the “* ANTIQUARY,” to questions of 
the ordinary nature that sometimes reach him. No 
attention.is paid to anonymous communications or 
would-be contributions. 























